Ten thousand music directors from coast to coast have placed their stamp of 
approval on E.M.B. music selections for band, orchestra and chorus. Whatever 
your needs — for individual or group instruction of instrumental or choral 
methods — you'll find E.M.B. offers you the fastest service from the nation’s 
most complete library of school music materials. Our “on approval” plan 
allows you to see more and to choose from the greatest array of the choicest 
music of all kinds. Now is the time to prove it to yourself. Without cost or 
obligation, request the titles you desire to spark your next program. Once 
you try us... your stamp of approval will always go to E.M.B. 
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» 
| Make the most of your musicianship... 
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Records 


the teacher, 


to move about among the pupils. 


Freed from the task of accompany- 
ing on the piano, you can observe 
the children more closely, give guid- 
ance and help to individuals, en- 
courage those who are unsure of 
themselves, and join in the games, 
dances and dramatizations. 


Records, properly used, can give 
a greater scope to your teaching, 
and make you truly a participant 
and guide in joyous social learning. 


Choose records, therefore, which fit 
into your classroom music activities, 
into assembly programs, into rhyth- 
mic and physical training activities, 
which promote creativeness and 
enrich the daily recreation of chil- 
dren. 


Choose records which help students 
grow in ability to sing, to dance, to 
listen to music, to play instruments, 
and to use music in all the imagi- 
natively creative ways teachers 
know it can be used. 


RECORDS for every grade, 
kindergarten through junior high 
school .. . by Columbia Records. 


78 rpm, non-breakable. 


4 records for each grade, 
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MERICAN' musicians, singly 

and in ensemble, went abroad 
this summer in droves. This year, 
however, they didn’t become totally 
absorbed in European culture. In- 
stead, they took American music 
along with them, and firmly pro- 
claimed they were the products of 
American schools and teachers. Here 
are just a few of their activities over- 
seas: 

Astrid Varnay of the Metropol- 
itan Opera sang the role of Isolde at 
the Bayreuth Wagnerian festival. 

Howard Mitchell, conductor of 
the Washington, D.C., National 
Symphony, served as one of eight 
judges at Nurnberg’s Meistersinger 
Contests. These famous events, dat- 
ing from the fifteenth century, were 
revived in 1949 under the auspices 
of the German Youth Activities sec- 
tion of the Military Post. Thus far 
there’s been standing room only. 
The contest is strictly for German 
young people and the three top win- 
ners among the final ten receive 
scholarships toward further musical 
study. 

Walter Piston’s ‘“Toccato,” Sam- 
uel Barber’s “School for Scandal 
Overture,” and William Schuman’s 
Third Symphony were all performed 
by the Boston Symphony on its 
European tour. Critical opinion 
varied, but according to all reports 
audiences were intensely interested 
in this sampling of contemporary 
American composition. Virgil 
Thomson’s opera “Four Saints in 
Three Acts” was heard by Paris 
audiences at the arts festival spon- 
sored by the International Commit- 
tee for Cultural Freedom. 

Organist Virgil Fox is currently 
touring Europe in a series of re- 
Citals. 

The Los Angeles Festival Choir, 
conducted by Ben Pollock, went to 
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Israel last month in the first of what 
is planned as an annual interchange 
of folk music between organized 
choirs in Israel and elsewhere in the 
world. 

“Oh Susanna” is ringing out on 
the Via Nazionale in Rome, fol- 
lowed closely by “She'll be Comin’ 
Round the Mountain.” The sing- 
ers are Italian students, not visiting 
tourists. Charles Clark, a Fulbright 
fellow studying in Italy, is teaching 
basic English to 120 adult students 
and utilizing American folk tunes in 
order to accomplish it. Along with 
filmstrips, Clark arranges a musical 
program of American songs for each 
session, and the students keep asking 
for more. 


CHAUTAUQUA swung into its twenty- 
fourth summer concert season to fea- 
ture thirteen works by American 
composers, including Piston’s violin 
concerto and Frederick Piket’s “Four 
Essays in Rhythm.’’ Works by Aaron 
Copland, Gian-Carlo Menotti, Leroy 
Anderson, Vittorio Giannini, Ar- 
thur Hartmann, John Powell, and 
Eric Delamarter were also _per- 
formed. Franco Autori, associate 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra, served 
as musical director for the twenty- 
four concerts. 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY at its Tangle- 
wood concerts in July and August 
listed works by five contemporary 
composers, conservatively defining 
contemporary as “those born after 
1880.” Heard were Luigi Dalla- 
piccola’s “Three Prisoners,” Arthur 
Honegger’s “Danse des Morts,” How- 
ard Swanson’s “Short Symphony” 
(the number which won the New 
York Music Critics Circle’s latest or- 
chestral award), Aaron Copland’s 
Third Symphony, and Stravinsky’s 


“Le Sacre du Printemps.” Inclusion 
of the last-named composition was 
vindication of conductor Pierre 
Monteux’s foresight in introducing 
it to Boston audiences many years 
ago when Stravinsky was a contro- 
versial composer not always favored 
by sedate concertgoers. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has effectively been carry- 
ing on a program since the end of 
World War II to aid musicians in 
all corners of the world, supplying 
them with free instruments, parts, 
and scores. The Sibelius Academy 
at Helsinki, Finland, is one of the 
latest recipients. So is the College 
of Music in Pusan, Korea, which 
needed to start in again from scratch 
after war damage. 


BRITAIN’S BRITTEN has been commis- 
sioned to compose a coronation 
opera around the story of the first 
Queen Bess and the Earl of Essex.. 
Now why doesn’t some interprising 
American composer write an opera 
for the presidential inauguration 
next January? On second thought, 
maybe he’d better play it safe and 
write two unless he’s set to gamble 
on his favorite candidate winning 
the November elections. 


NOSE COUNTING symphony orchestras 
in the United States shows an in- 
crease of 32 over last year’s census. 
Now there are 691, with 125 of them 
in communities of less than 25,000 
population. Small towns in New 
York state account for 14 sym- 
phonies; Pennsylvania, 13; Califor- 
nia, 9; Massachusetts, 8. In_ five 
towns of less than 3,000 inhabitants 
college personnel and townspeople 
join to give the community an or- 
chestra of its own. 

(Continued on next page) 
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FAMOUS FOOTBALL 


BAND SHOWS 
by Paul Yoder 


GRAND STAND BAND SHOWS 
7 dazzling shows, 5 fanfares, a patriotic salute. 
PIGSKIN PAGEANTS 
Favorite show subjects for the football field. 
FOOTBALL REVUES 
8 Great half-time shows. 
BAND SHOWS NO. 1 
The original Band Show Book. 
BAND SHOWS NO. 2 


Brilliant shows for both indoor and outdoor use. 


Full Band Instrumentation 
A part for every instrument 
Prices for ali Band Show Books 
Conductor (with routines) $1.00 


Order Today! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO.—Publisher 


223 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill 


Parts each 40c 


VOLKWEIN RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


FATINITZA OVERTURE—Von Suppe arranged by Paul Yoder 
One of the most melodious of this famous composer's works. The arrangement by 
Paul Yoder makes it practical for large or small band. Well cross cued. 


Full band $7.50 Symphonic $10.00 Send for free conductor part. 
THE SILVER GLADE WALTZES by W. L. Skaggs Op. 54 


A new revised edition of this popular waltz. Modern instrumentation. 
Full Band $3.50. Symphonic $5.00. Send for free conductor part. 

OLD SETTLERS ON PARADE—Novelty by C. W. Dalbey 

An old favorite novelty in new modern arrangement and instrumentation. Grade 3. 


Cross cued for large or small band. Full band $3.50. Symphonic $5.00. Send for 
free conductor reference copy. 


Grade 2. 


OUR LORD AND COMFORTER—S.A.1T.B. Catherine Croker .20 
Words by Martin Luther 
LITTLE JESUS AT YOUR BIRTH—S.S.A. 18 


For Christmas or General use. 
Music by Catherine Croker. Words by Helen Williams. 
ADORATION CAROL S.A.T.B. Garth Edmundson 18 
Words by Christina Rosetti. 
Piano Duets 
Modern Arrangements by Earl Truxell 


Tales From Vienna Woods Waltz ............................. -50 
Two Piano Four Hands — New Arrangements 
Theme and Variation in Rococco Style .. Andre Benoist ........ Vtoetnvenlers $1.00 


Examine copies at your dealers or send direct. Send for Volkwein Catalog 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 


Music Publishers Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


On the heels of this astonishing 
growth in American symphonies 
comes an announcement that the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
and the American Symphony Or. 
chestra League, Inc., are undertak- 
ing a unique project in conductor 
training. A limited number of com- 
munity or non-professional orches- 
tra conductors have been invited to 
work with Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in a concen- 
trated series of rehearsals and con- 
ferences to be held from September 
30 through October 4. The com. 
munity symphony conductors will 
choose as study subjects a few mu- 
sical works which they plan to per- 
form with their own groups during 
the coming season. Then they will 
have an opportunity to conduct the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in a re- 
hearsal of these works under Mr, 
Ormandy’s supervision and to ob- 
serve his conducting of the orches- 
tra in these same compositions. 
These sessions will be followed by 
seminar meetings with Mr. Or- 
mandy to discuss music and con- 
ducting technique. Here’s real mu- 
sical pioneering all the way round! 


A GOOD PRESS AGENT knows no limits. 
Alix Williamson, director of pub- 
licity and promotion for New York 
City’s stadium concerts, tied into the 
June issue of Harper's Bazaar, 
strictly a woman’s fashion magazine, 
with a promotion on “Summer Sym- 
phony.” The gimmick was suitable 
clothes for summer concerts, and 
stores in 20 cities throughout the 
country where summer symphony 
concerts were featured, tied into the 
program. Personally, we hope the 
sofa pillow concession got into this 
act; stone and wooden slatted park 
benches aren’t the most comfortable 
seats for music lovers. And what 
about a tie-in with the manufactur- 
ers of mosquito repellents? 


GERMANY CONTINUES to bid for music 
students’ attention. The third In- 
ternational Convention of Music 
Students was held in Bayreuth last 
month in connection with the festi- 
val. Wagner’s grandson, Wieland 
Wagner, explained his new staging 
of granddad’s operas, and Marcel 
Beaufille, French Wagnerian schol- 
ar, lectured on his favorite subject. 
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Faces 


NOM in new places 


uther A. Richman, formerly di- 
and dean of Cincinnati 
Conservatory moves to deanship of 
new College of Fine Arts at Univer- 
sity of Montana. College will in- 
dude music, dance, art, and speech 
and drama. . . . From headship of 
Northwestern University School of 
Music Teaching Training Studies, 
Robert A. Choate travels eastward 
to become dean of the College of 
Music, Boston University. . . John 
T. Roberts, formerly director of in- 
strumental music in Denver’s South 
High School, becomes supervisor of 
music in the schools of that city. . . 
Former assistant conductor of bands 
at University of Michigan Jack K. 
Lee is now associate professor and 
director of bands at University of 
Arizona. . . Henry Johnson, form- 
erly of University of California at 
Los Angeles and conductor of that 
institution’s symphony orchestra also 
joins the Arizona faculty as director 
of orchestra and associate professor 
of music, 


— Foltz is now director of 
the music department of the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln, 
succeeding former dean Arthur 
Westbrook who remains with the 
department as teacher of voice. 
Hans Rosenwald, formerly dean 
and vice-president of Chicago Musi- 
cal College has become executive di- 
rector of the International Music 
Institute, also chairman of board of 
directors of the New York Friends of 
Music. .. Phoenix (Ariz.) Symphony 
Orchestra’s new conductor is Leslie 
Hodge, former conductor of San 
Diego Symphony. . . New dean of 
Jordan College of Music of Butler 
University (Indianapolis) is Jack- 
son K. Ehlert, former dean of 
School of Music and Fine Arts of 
Ithaca (N. Y.) College. 


HE University of Chicago has 
appointed Grosvenor William 
Cooper, assistant professor of hu- 
Manities, to the position of chair- 
man of its music department. He 
will continue his humanities depart- 
ment teaching. . . Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) orchestra which used guest 
(Continued on page 68) 
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SERIES 


10 SCHOOL PIANO 


It is significant that in recent years schools and 
colleges have purchased many more Everetts than 
ever before ... hundreds more! Yet an Everett school 
piano is by no means the least expensive that money 
can buy. But, it is the lowest priced piano that measures 
up to “Specifications for School Pianos,” as prepared 
by Dr. Carter. For full particulars, send for your copy 
of “A Factual Report on the Series 10 School Piano.” 
Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


A CREDIT TO 
THE MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 


an inspiration 


to the student! 
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THE CHRISTMAS THIEVES 


Music and Lyrics by FRANCES GOODWIN and GEOFFREY O’HARA 


In Three Acts — 18 Girls and 11 Boys 
Chorus of Principals — 22 Musical Numbers — Unison 


The trials and tribulations of two children trying to raise money 

for the Christmas school fund. Besides their problem in raising 

the money, they encounter thieves who try to steal it. Easy to 

stage; effective, simple music. Price: 85c 
For performing rights — at least eight copies must be purchased 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


Music by JESSIE MAE JEWITT « Libretto by WILLIAM H. GARDNER 
In Two Parts (1% hours) — 10 Boys — 8 Girls 


Chorus (as large as desired) — 14 Musical Numbers — Unison 
On Christmas Eve the old woman who lived in a shoe doesn’t 
know what she can do to make her many childrens’ Christmas 
4 id as a happy one. Her problem is solved when the Fairy Godmother ; 
arrives. With the aid of the Fairy Godmother, Santa Claus and ing th 
a group of helpful fairies the children are given the best Christ- One d 
mas ever. Price: 60c to m 
e For performing rights — at least six copies must be purchased the 
e 
A PENNY FOR CHRISTMAS TOMMY MURPHY'S CHRISTMAS gs 
(Little Johnny Greencoat ) Music by ARTHUR A. PENN 
Music by R. ALLISON FIELDS * Libretto by E. WARNER BRADLY studen 
Libretto by ELMER Buck e and J. REEDER REEVES studer 
In Four Scenes (30 Minutes) In Three Scenes (one hour) music. 
13 Boys — 13 Girls — Extra children as desired 13 Boys — 14 Girls and Chorus (as desired) 
12 Musical Numbers — Unison 6 Musical Numbers — Unison and Mixed Choir and I 
Johnny Greencoat is a very poor little boy. His In the opening scene, Santa Claus and his helpers could 
friends are sorry for him because he has nothing, are worried because of the lack of presents for the music 
not even a penny for Christmas. On his way home poor children. In the second scene a street corner d 
Johnny does find a penny but he gives it away to a Santa is concerned also about the poor of the city = " 
boy who seems to have even less than he does. As a at Christmas time. The final scene shows how Santa witho 
reward, Santa Claus fills his room with many gifts and humans working together can make at least twent 
and Johnny and his friends are happy. Price: 60c one little boy’s Christmas brighter. Price: 60c eager 
For performing rights — at least six copies must be purchased For performing rights — at least six copies must be purchased I a 
could 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS We le 
Music by GEORGE L. SPAULDING + Libretto by JESSICA MOORE fille 
In One Act (30 minutes) — 8 Boys — 11 Girls — Chorus (as desired) — 8 Musical Numbers — Unison e 4 # 
On Christmas Eve the children are anticipating the coming day. To their great delight, Mis 
Santa Claus arrives followed by other allegorical characters who tell in song what benefits like 
they have brought to the world. Price: 75c and u 
For performing rights — at least six copies must be purchased 1 like 
there 
UP THE CHIMNEY A JOKE ON THE TOYMAKER this 
Music by THEODORE H, NORTHRUP Music by GrorGE L. SPAULDING were 
Libretto by SIGMUND B. ALEXANDER Libretto by JESSICA MOORE rig 
In Three Scenes (one hour) — 8 Musical Numbers — Unison In one act (30 minutes) quite 
5 Boys — 4 Girls and Chorus (as desired) 8 Boys — 9 Girls ensie 
The children in the play grow sleepy on Christmas 7 Musical Numbers — Unison could 
Eve and in their dreams a good fairy takes them to The scene is the toymaker’s shop. Much to his sur- mysel 
Santa Claus Land where they learn all about Santa prise the dolls he has been making for Christmas y 
Claus and his factory. When they awake, they find come to life and sing and play. Suddenly the dolls Forel 
that Santa has fulfilled the promises he made in are merely toys again and the toymaker realizes was 1 
the dream. Price: 60c that a “joke” has been played on him. Price: 60c matte 
For performing rights — at least six copies must be purchased For performing rights — at least six copies must be purchased have 
ALL PRICES NET The 
Rege 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. fiden 
M. WITMARK & SONS +» REMICK MUSIC CORP. —— 
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HILE I was in high school I 
developed a phobia concern- 
ing the study of foreign languages. 
One day when I was explaining this 
to my guidance teacher, the head of 
the music department a Miss Foren- 
sie steamed into the room insisting 
that in a school with four thousand 
students there must be one more 
student who wished to major in 
music. Miss Forensie looked at me 
and I looked at her. I would not, I 
could not, study French, and the 
music teacher was not permitted to 
conduct a class in Major Music 
without tweniy-nine pupils, She had 
twenty-eight youthful musicians 
eager to learn theory and harmony. 
I was eager to learn anything that 
couldn’t be conjugated or declined. 
We left the guidance office together, 
like mail-order bride and groom. 
Miss Forensie wanted to know if 
lliked music. I decided to be polite 
and untruthful and maintained that 
I liked the stuff very much, but were 
there any Regents’ examinations in 
this subject? It seemed that there 
were, but these examinations were 
quite simple. Anyone, said Miss For- 
ensie sweepingly, who liked music 
could pass them. I was not to trouble 
myself about the examination. Miss 
Forensie herself would see that there 
was no difficulty. There wasn’t as a 
matter of fact. Miss Forensie could 
have taught a cow to pass that test. 
The music exam was the only state 
Regents’ exam I ever took with con- 
fidence. I knew that heaven was not 


Margaret Anavi, a freelance writer, 
was born and educated in New York 
City, now lives in Connecticut with her 
husband, a Pekingese and a parakeet. 
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the Glee Club 


MARGARET ANAVI 


going to allow me to disgrace Miss 
Forensie in public, whatever musical 
crimes I might have committed in 
private. 

Everyone studying music had to be 
able to play an instrument or to 
have some other legitimate reason 
for learning to write a fugue. After 
a brief test of my ear, Miss Forensie 
decided that teaching me to play 
an instrument would be impractical 
and so I became the only Listener in 
the Girl’s Glee Club. I was to attend 
rehearsals, but I was on no account 
to sing. 


School a Habit 


Miss Forensie was a tall woman, 
generously built, with dark eyes and 
wonderful teeth. Her mother, a 
widow, had brought her to the 
United States when Miss Forensie 
was six years old, and slaved there- 
after to educate her child. Miss 
Forensie had gone to school so long 
it had become a habit. She was 
always taking courses in this or that. 
None of her courses managed to 
curb her healthy vitality, but she 
had a childlike faith in the value of 
education and kept hoping that the 
next course would transform her 
into what she felt the ideal peda- 
gogue should be: efficient, slender, 
and mysteriously equal to the paper- 
work demanded of a high school de- 
partment head. As a musician, her 
tastes ran to Verdi and Puccini, but 
she had the greatest respect for 
talent in her students and never at- 
tempted to impose her own person- 
ality upon the young. Her attitude 
toward popular music was vague 
and amiable. Most of her students 


were primarily interested in becom- 
ing popular instrumentalists. In- 
stead of attempting to make them 
feel like moral lepers, as the rest of 
the music teachers in her department 
were inclined to do, Miss Forensie 
appeared unaware of any difference 
between popular and classical music. 
She classed Stravinsky and Irving 
Berlin in about the same category— 
interesting musicians no doubt, but 
beyond her. But Verdi! Her beau- 
tiful eyes would light up and she 
would sing lustily in a hoarse voice 
until the scornful looks of the 
assembled class caused her to stop 
and sigh, ‘“Well—you don’t under- 
stand Italian.” Then she would 
launch into the diminished third 
with an enthusiasm and thorough- 
ness that made us wish we'd let her 
sing the entire first act of Aida, un- 
interrupted, if she felt like it. 
There were times when Miss 
Forensie did not feel like teaching. 
She would closet herself in her tiny 
office and turn the classroom, and 
the piano, over to us. We would 
hold an impromptu jam session for 
the length of the class period and 
go on to our other classes much re- 
freshed. She also resented the sylla- 
bus of work imposed upon her by 
the Department of Education and 
paid no attention to it whatever. 
She taught what she felt her pupils 
ought to learn. This included some 
active assistance to a young man 
deeply involved with a small band 
playing minor dates in New Jersey 
night clubs. (They couldn't afford to 
buy arrangements, so Miss Forensie 
helped their young leader write his 
own—an emotional experience for 
(Continued on page 53) 
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NEW TEST FOR MUSIC CAREERS 


Music Journal joins Stanford University in 
extending Stanford’s Vocational Interest 


Research to music education and performance 


ee almost every field of human 
endeavor it is possible, by exist- 
ing well-founded technical tests, to 
determine how well an individual 
has absorbed and retained the 
knowledge, techniques, and skills of 
his chosen field of activity. The mu- 
sic profession is no exception. 

Through a series of established 
forms of investigation, technical 
competence can be measured and 
rather accurately graded. This is 
equally applicable to law, medicine, 
engineering, and many other occupa- 
tions. It would seem that a person 
achieving a high rating in these tests 
would achieve a comparable “rat- 
ing” in the practice of the profes- 
sion on which the test is based. 

It does not work that way. All too 
frequently one hears of the “high 
average” student who fails to carry 
his distinction into later life, while 
the “low average” classmate—less 
often, of course, but always dra- 
matically—may become a leader in 
his field, 

Many years ago, Dr. Edward K. 
Strong, whose work at Stanford Uni- 
versity in varied aspects of the field 
of psychology as applied to educa- 
tion is known to most educators, set 
out to discover the difference be- 
tween these two students. Like most 
scientists, Dr. Strong made one guess, 
then quit guessing and began test- 
ing. The many thousands of tests 
which followed produced a continu- 
ous, self-correcting (and therefore 
increasingly reliable) picture of what 
sort of people were most likely to 
succeed happily in their various 
fields. 

His guess? Dr. Strong had a very 
sound basis for his guess. He decided 


that if two physicians, say, started 
out with equal skills, equal knowl- 
edge, and equal training and one of 
them turned out well, the other 
poorly, then the difference could lie 
only in the physicians as persons 
rather than as doctors. 

How, then, to discover the differ- 
ence between these two men as per- 
sons? A standard, almost infallible 
measure of the characteristics of an 
individual may be found in his in- 
terests. Obviously both of the physi- 
cians will be “interested” in medi- 
cine, so the difference must logically 
lie outside that field. 


Broad Questionnaire 


Dr. Strong designed a broad ques- 
tionnaire covering almost every 
phase of human interest, and calling 
for no more knowledge or basic in- 
formation than that normally within 
the capacity of a fifteen-year-old. 
Then by careful investigation he pre- 
pared a list of admittedly “success- 
ful” physicians (we still refer here 
to physicians only as hypothetical 
examples). Success was defined as 
considerably more than money-mak- 
ing. It involved enthusiasm as dis- 
played in clinical cooperation; ca- 
pacity as demonstrated by recogni- 
tion; determination as shown by per- 
sistent research efforts or other ob- 
stacles overcome; happiness and 
satisfaction in work as related to 
participation in group projects with 
his fellow. 

To these — thousands of them — 
Dr, Strong sent his questionnaire. 
The completed blanks, filled out by 
the physicians, were then examined 
for some sort of “pattern” of inter- 


ests. Hundreds of thousands of these 
questions and responses were super- 
imposed on one another until the 
similarities between them became 
such a pattern, The pattern indi- 
cated how this large group of in- 
dividuals who were successful in the 
practice of medicine resembled one 
another and that they had certain 
well-defined interests in common, 

It would seem then, reasoned Dr. 
Strong, that a young person show- 
ing a similar pattern, provided his 
knowledge and _ skills which had 
been otherwise measured were ade- 
quate, would be quite likely to en- 
joy and be successful in a similar 
lifework. 

To many of us the results of this 
thinking are well known. Through 
a whole generation young people 
have used the test to help them de- 
termine their fitness for one or more 
of many occupations found on a 
master list. They have been re- 
checked as middle-aged men and wo- 
men against the original findings. 

Today vocational interest research 
is used as standard practice by many 
industries, educational institutions, 
vocational counselors, and _ even 
psychiatrists. Given the technical 
skills which will permit success in 
any calling, there is no other test 
which has proved so effective as a 
final determinant in the selection of 
an occupation. Almost any occupa- 
tion except music! 

Last year Music Journal, in keep- 
ing with its policy of providing its 
readers with current information 
about music and music education, 
information available nowhere else, 
conducted a broad and pioneering 
national study of music attitudes 
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VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK (Revised) 


By EDWARD K. STRONG, JR. 
Professor of Psychology, Stanford University 


Published by Stanrorp University Press, Stanford , California 


It is possible with a fair degree of accuracy to determine by this test whether one would like certain occu- 
pations or not. The test is not one of intelligence or school work. It measures the extent to which one’s interests 
agree or disagree with those of success, 


Form M 


This proved, standard test of personal adaptability to the professions of music teaching and performance is now 


among students of upper elementary 
and high school age. Among the im- 
portant implications drawn from the 
study were the rather positive sug- 
gestions that: 

1. Personality problems rather 
than those of methods, skills, or lit- 
erature used created most of the dif- 
ficulties in teacher-student relation- 
ships. 

2. Impatience or indifference to- 
ward the less apt and, conversely, a 
tense overemphasis on the talented, 
was reported by the students of their 
teachers. Other personality difficul- 
ties were of a similar nature, 

3. A tremendous, unassimilable 
proportion of our music students is 
apparently determined to make a 
professional career of music — as 
teacher, performer, conductor, or 
composer. 

During the past year Music Jour- 
nal has carried a series of articles by 
leading authorities on the subject of 
teacher certification, but it would be 
dificult to certify a teacher in the 
subjects of future patience, en- 
thusiasm, and understanding. It 
would also be difficult to certify a 
teacher against eventual boredom, 
frustration, and a lack of common 
interests with fellow teachers. 

We may certify a singer or an in- 
strumentalist as to techniques, qual- 
ity of production and repertory, but 
to suggest that he is the sort of per- 
son who is likely to make a success- 
ful and full life of performing is 
quite another thing. 

Even more important, the num- 
ber of hopeful young people who 
stated that if they failed as perform- 
ers they “‘could always teach” carried 
with it a grim promise of a continu- 
ing new crop of frustrated, im- 
patient, disinterested teachers, look- 
ing always for a youngster through 
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available to Music Journal readers. 


whom they could finally win the 
battle they themselves had already 
lost! 

It was this sort of thinking which 
led Music Journal, already familiar 
with Dr. Strong’s work at Stanford, 
to inquire into the possibilities of 
extending vocational interest re- 
search to include music. We received 
the University’s hearty approval and 
were informed as to the work to be 
done and the cost of doing it. Both, 
may we add, are considerable. 


Criterion Groups 


This summer Music Journal has 
been building lists of enthusiastic, 
successful, well-recognized teachers 
of music, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal, in the categories of the two sexes. 
We have done the same for perform- 
ers—professional singers and instru- 
mentalists from both the entertain- 
ment world and the concert plat- 
form—soloists, group singers, instru- 
mentalists, church musicians. In all, 
almost five thousand carefully selec- 
ted individuals! The task was carried 
out with meticulous attention to de- 
tail and involved a_ tremendous 
amount of screening. All these mu- 
sicians were sent the questionnaire 
which denotes the pattern against 
which future tests will be compared. 
These questionnaires have been 
filled out, returned, and scored. 

The resulting “patterns” are the 
first criteria of their kind ever to be 
established in music. 

It is now possible for anyone to 
measure his own interests against 
those of a great body of successful 
persons who are in the music per- 
formance or music teaching field. 
The Strong questionnaire will be 
supplied without charge to those en- 
tering new subscriptions or renew- 


ing subscriptions for Music Journal. 
Upon completion of the test it is to 
be sent directly to Stanford Univers- 
ity for scoring. The cost of scoring 
will be paid by Music Journal. 
When the analysis is completed it 
will be sent directly to the person 
who filled in the questionnaire. 
There are several factors which 
should be taken into account in ap- 
plying for these tests. One—a very 
important one — is that vocational 
interest research, like any scientific 
determination of abstract matters, is 
a matter of probabilities—not a cal- 
culating device of absolute answers. 
A proportion of the people who rate 
poorly against the “pattern of suc- 
cess” in their chosen field is found 
to succeed in those fields. A propor- 
tion of those who rate very well may 
fail. But the proportion in each case. 
is always small. A very successful 
teacher of music may find that his 
interests parallel those of successful: 
public administrators. He would be 
ill advised to give up teaching, but 
he might be well advised to search 


out ways to combine his interests to 


make the best use of his common 
ground with those who do adminis- 
ter public music matters so success- 
fully. 

Vocational interest research often 
suggests an outside or collateral oc- 
cupation, interest, or hobby which 
may lead to a broadened outlook 
and new enthusiasm. But its major 
purpose is to help guide young 
people into the occupational chan- 
nels where they will be most happy 
and effective and to guide unhappy 
and ineffectual individuals out of 
unfortunately chosen channels into 
new ones. 

Music Journal is proud to be able 
to play a part in this needed service 
in the field of music. AAA 
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Dallape offers true orchestral 
instrumentation. Its rich, _ 
mellow tone and amazing 
versatility are acclaimed by 
foremost artists, lavish ‘in their 
praise of the construction, 
design and brilliance of the 

“new Dallape piano accordions. 


oo CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
30 E. Adams Street - Chicago 3, Ill. — 


BELL CELLINI. +. 
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A Plea for the Creative Artist 


GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI 


tape the only tiresome thing 
about being an American is that 
one is continually being told by for- 
eigners what is wrong with this 
country. Fortunately, most Amer- 
icans seem rather to enjoy this type 
of criticism, and wisely so, because, 
after all, criticism is a form of hom- 
age. One criticizes only that which 
seems potentially perfect. 

But as flattering and constructive 
as criticism can often be, it is, on the 
other hand, rather annoying to be 
paternally advised and sanctimoni- 
ously chastised by people who are 
hardly acquainted with one’s prob- 
lems. 

Plutarch tells how the ancient Ro- 
mans exposed the ailing on public 
thoroughfares so that passers-by who 
had suffered from the same illness or 
fancied themselves as possessing 
therapeutic powers could give ad- 
vice to the sufferers. This example of 
unparalleled stoicism on the part of 
the patient could easily be compared 
to that of an American accepting 
without protest the criticism of the 
European who has spent two weeks 
in New York and therefore feels en- 
titled to dissect the heart of America 
for him. 

Unhappily, not all of these judg- 
ments that come from abroad, more 
often than not in the form of accu- 
sations, are to be dismissed with 
amusement. Some of the more per- 


sistent ones contain more than a> 


grain of truth. Without a doubt, 
the oldest and most persistent of 
these accusations is directed toward 
American culture. It is a known 
fact to the American that the Euro- 
pean, in both friendly and unfriend- 
ly countries, has a tendency to con- 
sider him culturally inferior. This 
high-handed attitude of the Euro- 


Gian-Carlo Menotti is the composer 
of “Amahl and the Night Visitors” and 
other operas. This article is reprinted 
from The New York Times by permis- 
sion. 
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pean must often puzzle the average 
American citizen. After all, doesn’t 
America have the best symphonic 
orchestras in the world, some of the 
largest libraries, some of the richest 
museums? Where else is there such 
an abundance of lectures, symposi- 
ums, concerts and university courses 
in all branches of the arts? 

Having lived more than twenty 
years in this country and being con- 
sidered even by my compatriots as 
an American composer, I hope it 
will not appear too arrogant if I at- 
tempt to explain why this attitude 
toward America still exists abroad 


and what, to a great extent, justifies 


It. 


Productivity 


I am afraid that America has not 
yet realized, except in a small élite 
circle, that art is essentially a crea- 
tive process. No matter how much 
and how long a nation may absorb 
art, it still will not be considered an 
artistic country unless it produces 
art. (The same principle applies to 
culture in general, but I shall limit 
myself in discussing the one aspect 
that most concerns me—art, particu- 
larly as represented by music.) I am 
not denying that art is being pro- 
duced in America. Actually, few 
countries in the world can boast 
such creative activity, and I would 
even like to add that its quality is, 
in my opinion, not inferior to that 
of most European countries. But 
how are Europeans supposed to rec- 
ognize the importance of creative 
life in America or, for that matter, 
even to know of its existence, if 
Americans themselves ignore or min- 
imize it? 

Americans have always concerned 
themselves more with the possession 
and display of art rather than with 
the production of it. In music, es- 
pecially, they take great pride in 
their orchestras and in the men who 


interpret music for them, but they 


have always relegated the composer 
to a secondary place. A symphony 
concert presented by a celebrated 
conductor is often described by the 
press as having made “musical his- 
tory,” although no new work has 
been presented. Actually, no con- 
cert that I know of has ever made 
musical history unless it was by the 
creation of new music. 

It is pathetic to see the timidity 
and apologetic air with which Amer- 
icans introduce their creative artists 
to Europe. (I insist on the distinc- 
tion between creative and interpre- 
tive artists.) Who can ever forget the 
shabby concerts of American music 
half-heartedly organized all through 
an expectant Europe by well-mean- 
ing souls in the State Department 
shortly after the war? At one of the 
Lucerne festivals, while England 
sent an orchestra conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult to represent its com- 
posers, and France, an orchestra 
conducted by Munch, American 
composers were embarrassingly rep- 
resented by a concert of records—the 
kind of concert one might expect in 
a summer camp. (After the concert, 
however, cocktails served by the 
American embassy to the stunned 
body of international critics were by 
far the best served by any embassy.) 

It is my contention that the aver- 
age American has little or no respect 
for the creative artist and is apt to 
consider him as an almost useless 
member of the community. The av- 
erage American father is still dis- 
mayed at the thought that one of his 
sons may choose to become a com- 
poser, writer, or painter. He will 
consider any such pursuit a sign of 
“softness,” an unmanly and, I ven- 
ture to say, an un-American choice. 
I must add in all frankness that this 
hostility toward the arts is not un- 
common in Europe within a certain 
class of society. But it exists only in 
a very small percentage of the popu- 
lation, mostly along the nouveaux 

(Continued on page 44) 
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SKYLINE (Overture) 
By JOHN J. MORRISSEY 


The moods of a great city expressed in the sweep and 
majesty of its changing skyline. First, at early dawn, 
while the.city sleeps... then the stir of awakening... 
then the hustle and bustle of life at full tempo... and 
finally the peace and calm as it settles down at 
nightfall. John J. Morrissey at his best! ~ 


Full Band—5.00 with Full Score—6.50 
Symph. Band—7.00 with Full Score—8.50 
Full Score—2.00 Conductors (Cond.) Score—1.00 


Extra Parts —.50 


KENTUCKY BABE 
By RICHARD HENRY BUCK and ADAM GEIB 
Arranged by PHILIP J. LANG 


The perennial favorite in an easy but colorful 
arrangement. 


Full—4.50 
Cond. Score—.75 
Solo Banjo Part (Optional) 
Arrangement can be used as accompaniment 
for TTBB Choral Arrangement No. 6257 


Symphonic—6.00 
Parts—.35 


COUNTRY BUMPKIN 
By PHILIP J. LANG 


The latest from the pen of Philip J. Lang. Rural and 
rustic, with delightful band coloring for that gay 
“hoe-down” spirit. 


Full—4.50 
Cond. Score—1.00 


Symphonic—6.50 
Parts—.40 


MARCH OF THE 
SLIDE TROMBONES 
By RAYMOND SCOTT 
Arranged by PHILIP J. LANG 
A concert march of great rhythmic impact emphasizing 
sliding trombones, trumpets, reeds and drums, com- 


bined in a manner calculated to please all who love 
good rousing band music. 


Full—4.50 
Cond. Score—1.00 


Symphonic—6.50 
Parts—.40 


GUYS AND DOLLS (Overture) 


By FRANK LOESSER 


The resounding hits from the Frank Loesser score of 
the Broadway Production presented in an arrangement 
revealing the technique that has made Philip J. Lang 
one of America’s top show arrangers. The overture 
includes FUGUE FOR TINHORNS, I’VE NEVER 
BEEN IN LOVE BEFORE, BUSHEL AND A 
PECK and GUYS AND DOLLS. 


Full—5.00 
Cond. Score—1.00 


Symphonic—7.00 
Parts—.40 


THE MINSTREL OF KASHMIRA 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Arranged by PHILIP J. LANG 
An unusual blend of authentic Hindu and American 


Indian themes from the pen of the composer noted 
for his life-long interests in Indian music and lore. 


Full—4.50 
Cond. Score—.75 


Symphonic—6.00 
Parts—.35 
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FROM THE LAND 
OF THE SKY BLUE WATER 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Arranged by VICTOR HERBERT 

One of the best-known works of the American com- 
poser, Charles Wakefield Cadman, orchestrated by 
Victor Herbert. In every edition, through the years, it 
has grown steadily in popularity and endeared itself 
to all who appreciate music of the American scene. 


A Set—4.00 BSet—5.50 CSet—7.00 Piano Cond.—.75 
Full Score—1.25 Parts—.40 


SERENADE TO A LEMONADE 
By DAVID ROSE 

David Rose at his smooth, smart and subtle best. This 
arrangement by Philip J. Lang features four saxophone 
parts for the much-desired contemporary recording 
sound. 

A Set—3.50 

Piano Cond.—1.00 


B Set—5.00 


C Set—6.50 
Parts—.40 
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STRINGOPATION 


By DAVID ROSE 


Syncopation for strings: An exciting orchestral picture 
Painted by the talented brush of one of today’s stellar 
musical personalities. 


FOR SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 
A Set—3.50 B Set—6.00 


Piano Cond.—1.00 


C Set—7.50 
Parts—.50 


FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


Complete with Score—2.00 Piano Cond.—.75 
Piano Acc.—.50 Parts—.30 


Send today for free Miniature 
Scores and Latest Catalog. 
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Music-Loving Prexy 


W HEN the campus clock booms out its twelve strikes 
at noon, students in the University of New 
Hampshire at Durham head toward their eating places 
to the accompaniment of tunes coming from the elec- 
tric carillon located in the tower of the administration 
building. That in itself may not be unusual as a cam- 
pus story but it 7s unusual that the “concert” is fre- 
quently performed, not by some member of the music 
department or a major music student, but by the Presi- 
dent of the University. 

Shortly before noon President Robert F. Chandler, 
Jr., clears his office of visitors, shoves aside the papers 
on his desk, and climbs up two flights of stairs to the 
University’s carillon and radio studios. When the final 
strike of twelve is stilled he begins his program and 
continues it for fifteen minutes. Anyone who talks to 
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him has good reason to believe that that fifteen minute 
period is one of the bright spots of his day. 

President Chandler played flute in an eight-piece 
“orchestra” in the New Gloucester (Me.) High School 
from which he was graduated in 1924. Later, as Dean 
of Agriculture at New Hampshire’s university, he en- 
rolled as a student in the music department and re- 
sumed his study of the fute. With enthusiasm he will 
demonstrate his method and style of piano playing— 
entirely self taught. 

While playing a half-dozen piano pieces for us, Presi- 
dent Chandler turned and said: 

“I get some clinkers once in a while but that doesn’t 
bother me because I’m having too much fun doing it.” 

Need it be said that here is an administrator who has 
a close interest in the University’s music department? 
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Super “400” and 
“Aristocrat” 


Bandmasters—and band members—see: and hear it 
happen time and again—the almost unbelievable improvement in a 
band that adds just a few instruments of better quality. Perhaps a 
trumpet or cornet, a trombone, one or two saxes—and the whole 
outfit gets a lift! Such astonishing improvement can be yours with 
Buescher. Buescher brasses and reeds, with their superb tone and 
infinitely better playing characteristics, set a standard of musicianly 
achievement that unites and inspires everyone. Make greater 
progress with your band this year. Your Buescher dealer will be 
glad to cooperate. See him soon. 


Eb Alto— 
Super ‘‘400” and 
“Aristocrat.” Also 
“Aristocrat” Eb Baritone 


Bb and A Trumpet— { 
“400” and ‘‘Aristocrat” gam 


Bb Trombone— Bb and A Cornet— 
“400” and “Aristocrat” “400” and “Aristocrat” 
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The Corrido—Musical Newspaper 


EXICO is a country with a 

soul—a country of sentiment, 
tradition, and great archaeological 
and historical interest. The Mexi- 
can is proud of his heritage. He is 
for the most part an extrovert, ex- 
pressing his feelings and sentiments 
through the media of painting, weav- 
ing, leather tooling, ceramics and, 
above all, music. His exuberance 
and sadness are best expressed in the 
corridos, or folk songs, of the dif- 
ferent regions of the country. 

From the historical viewpoint one 
cannot tell precisely the origin of 
the Mexican folk song, but it can 
be safely stated that it had its 
origin in the legends of the region. 

The earliest date accredited to the 
corrido is found in a book by the 
priest Andres Cavo, Los Tres Siglos 
de Mexico (The Three Centuries of 
Mexico). According to the author, 
the first corridos, entitled “Coplas de 
Tajado,” were published on August 
19, 1684 and “met with such a tre- 
mendous success that six reams 
were sold at the first edition.’’ 

The corrido had its beginning in 
the southern regions and gradually 
found its way north in the singing 
of the troubadours at the fairs and 
of immigrant laborers from Micho- 
acan. 

The Mexican corrido, acquiring 
new forms, new accents, separating 
itself from the traditional form, be- 
longs essentially to Mexico. Its lyrics 
are poetic and its music vividly ex- 
pressive. It was probably greatly in- 
fluenced by the romance-corrido 
from Spain, which originated in 
Andalucia and flourished primarily 


*Vicente T. Mendoza, El Romance Es- 
panol y El Corrido Mexicano, p. 126. 


Alfredo Chavez, was born in Mexico, 
attended the University of California 
and the University of Mexico, and is 
now instructor of Spanish at the Alham- 
bra (Calif.) City High School. 
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ALFREDO CHAVEZ 


Corrido de Macario Romero 


1. Hark to the vers-es I 


sing you! 


2. When for a pass he came seek- ing, 
8. Then cried Ma-ca - rio Ro - me - ro, 
Voy a can-tar es-tos ver - sos 


Si mf 
Corrido d, 
Allegretto e la Canelera 
I. Serve 
- ne 

come las,’ drink 80 fa-mo 
ir - meu * to drink your us In thi 


Reproduced from “The Latin-American Song Book” (Ginn and Co.) by permission. | 


in the states of Michoacan, Guan- 
ajuato, Jalisco, Guerrero, Oaxaca, 
Puebla, and in the Federal Dis- 
trict. 

The corrido is a ballad composed 
of several stanzas, each having four 
lines, which tells of major crimes, 
violent deaths, acts of banditry, ca- 
tastrophes, wars, humorous _inci- 
dents, love, and heroic deeds. It is 
one of the best means of revealing 
the true character of the people, ex- 
pressing all their moods and senti- 
ments—sadness, humor, gayety, and 
mockery. Usually the corrido is in- 
troduced by the words, “Les voy a 
cantar uncorrido de. . .”” (“I am go- 
ing to sing you a ballad about. . .”). 
The last verse generally ends with, 


“Ya con esta me despido.” (“And 
with this I take leave.’’) 

The deeds of the people in the 
struggle for freedom and well-being 
are musically portrayed in the folk 
song. Perhaps the most notable 
personality to be eulogized in a 
corrido is Pancho Villa. In simple, 
lyrical style, he is praised in his de- 
feats as well as in his victories. 

The corrido is generally sung to 
the accompaniment of a guitar, man- 
dolin, violin, or harp. When all 
these instruments are used at the 
same time, then the group is called 
a mariachi, a term meaning “‘stroll- 
ing troubadours.” 

There is little agreement on the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Follow MULLS” Guide to Best tnx Methads & Musiel 
CHORAL 


LEROY ANDERSON 


Brilliant, Glowing Pictures in Melody 
FOR BAND & ORCHESTRA 


HORSE and BUGGY 


FULL BAND 4.00 SYMPH. ORCH. 
SYMPH. BAND 6.00 | Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 


BELLE or tHe BALL 


FULL BAND 5.00 SYMPH. ORCH. 
SYMPH. BAND 7.50 | Set A 4.00 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.00 


BLUE TANGO 


FULL BAND 4.00 SYMPH. BAND 
SYMPH. BAND 6.00 Set A 3.00 Set B .50 


To complete your repertoire — 


A TRUMPETER’S LULLABY PROMENADE 
SERENATA FIDDLE-FADDLE 
JAZZ PIZZICATO SLEIGH RIDE 


THE SYNCOPATED CLOCK 


For String Orch. 
PLINK, PLANK, PLUNK! 


Complete 2.50 Score only 1.00 Piano Part .35 Extra Parts .35 


ORCBESTRA 


BAND 


New CHORAL Works 


DAVID FOLTZ 


DESCANTS TO SING FOR FUN 


12 Easy 2-part songs arr. with Arthur Murphy. Includes Alouette; 
Loch Lomond; Battle Hymn of the Republic; A Frog Went 
A-Courtin’; America The 60 


DAVID FOLTZ Series S.A. T. B. 
(with Piano Accomp.) 


Mystic Cherubim Song ........ os 
The Music Makers ........... 


MILLS COLLECTION OF 2 PART 
SACRED AND SECULAR CHORUSES 


Wayne Howorth arranges 18 songs — spirituals, rounds, sacred, 
patriotic and folk songs. Special emphasis on holidays. .75 


From MILLS PERCUSSION LIBRARY 


SAUL GOODMAN 
MODERN METHOD for TYMPANI 5.00 


Fundamentals — Exercises for development of technique on 
2 drums—3 and 4 drum technique (including pedal tym- 
pani) — Repertoire for tympani. 


BENJAMIN PODEMSKI’S 


STANDARD SNARE DRUM METHOD 3.00 
Artist from the Philadelphia Symphony. Orchestra under- 
lines the essentials of standard strokes, alternating stick 
action, tricky rhythms. Solos from symphonic work, exercises 
for double drumming. 

PERCUSSION ENSEMBLES 
TOM, DICK AND JERRY (Shlimovitz) ............. 
(For 2 Snare Drums, Bass Drum, Cymbals) 
PERCUSSIONAL MELEE Op. 33 No. 4 (Ganz).... 2.00 
(Xylophone, Tubular Bells, Snare Drums, Bass Drum, Tym- 
pani in C, G, F. With Full Score) 
SNARE DRUM SOLOS 

Little Sal (Shlimovitz) 0 
Little Su (Shlimovitz) 40 
Nancy (Shlimovitz) MO 
On The Ball (Clasgens) ............2.20++- 40 
Rudiments On The Run (Clasgens).......... .40 
The Scout (Shlimovitz) -40 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 


XYLOPHONE & MARIMBA 


Solos with Piano Accomp. 
Solos with Piano Accomp. 


Adagio (from “Moonlight Sonata”) (for 4 Hammers) 


Dizzy Fingers (Confrey-Herman) 
Fiddle-Faddle (Leroy Anderson) 
Kitten On The Keys (Confrey-Herman) 
Musical Typist (Munro-Edwards) 
Poeme (for 3 Hammers) (Fibich-Peterson) ..........++++ 50 
The Rain (Perpetuum Mobile) (Bohm-Peterson)...........- 50 
Seguidilla (from “Carmen”) (Bizet-Peterson)............ 50 


Teach these approved METHODS 


SAXOPHONE 
Henry Lindeman Method For Saxophone ........+..++- 1.50 
CLARINET 
Mills Elementary Method for Clarinet (Ernest Manring).... 1.00 
Paganini Caprices for Clarinet (David Gornston)......... 1.00 


TRUMPET & CORNET 
Mills Elementary Method for Trumpet or Cornet (Ruddick).. 1 


New Arban Trumpet Duets (Vanasek) .........-seee00e 1.00 
Trumpet Studies with Modernistic Rhythms (Mancini)..... 1.75 
TROMBONE 


Mills Elementary Method for Trombone (A. G. Wesler).... 1 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. 
Chicago4 Los Angeles 14 
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MARJORIE SCHAEFER KINSEY 


OST orchestra members have 
| as much to say about selecting 
their conductor as a second grader 
does about choosing his teacher. 
Tradition has decreed that a special 
committee, frequently made up al- 
most wholly of non-musicians, get 
together and in a mysterious fashion 
arrive at the choice of a conductor. 
The men of the orchestra can only 
hope and pray that the new director 
will be both topnotch musician and 
areal human being. 

Members of the Springfield, Ohio, 
Symphony Orchestra are more for- 
tunate than many of their col- 
leagues. The committee to select a 
new director decided that the play- 
ers themselves should have a voice 
in the matter. Orchestra members 
include a number of musicians who 
practically donate their services, and 
the Symphony Board felt they 
should be consulted. Here’s how it 
was done. 

Harold Cushman, a member of 
the board and librarian of the or- 
chestra, was named chairman of the 
committee on director. Serving un- 
der him were Miss Gertrude Weal- 
thall, secretary of the board, and 
John T. Williams, director of choral 
music at Wittenberg and a member 
of the board also. The committee 
asked concertmaster Edwin Juergens 
to assist them, and Elden Bayley, 


board president, was an ex-officio. 


member. Background information 


Mrs. Kinsey is correspondent for the 
Springfield, Ohio, Symphony Orchestra. 
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Editor’s Note: While at first glance the 
problems of a smaller community symphony 
might not seem to be the same as those in 
major cities, nevertheless there is valid 
argument for giving orchestra members a 
voice in selecting a conductor. If the musi- 
cians themselves feel that the director is 
their choice as well as that of the board, 
groundwork for cooperation and understand- 
ing between director and orchestra person- 
nel has already been laid. The conductor 
does not have to sell himself to the orches- 
tra. He can start off with the positive as- 
surance that everybody regards the musical 
job to be done as the important one. 


concerning prospective candidates 
was ably supplied by the American 
Symphony Orchestra League and its 
secretary, Mrs. Helen Thompson. 

At the first meeting the group dis- 
cussed the kind of man desired. A 
plan was agreed upon and followed 
through. All applications were sent 
to the committee chairman. When 
enough new applications had been 
received, meetings were called to 
consider the qualifications of each 
applicant. The most promising were 
sorted out and those worthy of fu- 
ture study were catalogued. The rest 
were eliminated as possibilities. 

All applications were acknowl- 
edged. Those in the first group were 
given more detailed information on 
local conditions, size and type of 
community and orchestra, together 
with a request that further contact 
be made if the applicant remained 
interested. 

Ultimately the choice narrowed to 
three. Each of these was invited to 
conduct a trial rehearsal of the 


orchestra at a specified time. Prior 
to the rehearsal each candidate was 
a guest at a dinner to which the 
committee and board members were 
invited. This provided an opportun- 
ity to get acquainted. 

At the rehearsals the players were 
given rating sheets to evaluate the 
personality, musicianship, ability to 
teach, appearance, and stage pres- 
ence of each candidate. Ballots 
were collected each night, stored in 
sealed envelopes. with the voters’ 
names on the outside, and returned 
on successive nights. This gave play- 
ers a chance to refresh their memo- 
ries and revise opinions in the light 
of the current applicant. 


The three ballots were handed in 
after the final tryout and were 
marked first, second, and _ third 
choices. Space was provided for re- 
marks, and members of the orchestra 
were informed that their evaluation 
would bear considerable weight in 
the committee’s choice. 


After each rehearsal the candidate 
was interviewed by members of the 
committee. His family status and 
background were discussed as were 
the requirements and problems of 
the position. He was advised that he 
would be informed of the choice of 
director. 

Finally the committee met and 
tabulated the ballots from the or- 
chestra, discussed the three candi- 
dates, and presented their recom- 
mendation to the board of directors 

(Continued on page 59) 
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huys the world’s most popular 
with case 


Made in just one model—plain Boehm, 
17 key, 6 ring—thousands of Edgware 


clarinets are sold all over the world! 


Confining this huge production to a 
single model, instead of six or seven, 


results in important savings . . . as 


much as $50.00. 


So, it’s little wonder that Edgware is 


the world’s most popular clarinet! 


World’s 


In Canada, Boosey & Hawkes, Toronto 


most popular clarinet 


Get the facts—examine Edgware for 
performance, serviceability and value. 
Check coupon below for name of your 


nearest dealer. 


*This is the price of the Edgeware grena- 
dilla wood clarinet with ebonite bell. All- 
wood is $129.50; ebonite is $109.50. 
Key mechanisms are guaranteed 5 years 


to original owner. 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES, LTD. 
1100 Broadway 
San Antonio, Texas 


Please send me a folder on Edgware 
clarinets. 


NAME. 


L] | would also like name of my nearest dealer. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY STATE 
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EASTMAN’S NEW WIND ENSEMBLES 


FREDERICK FENNELL 


The increased number of woodwind players challenges composer 


i and performer. One music school pioneers by creating new com- 
binations and inviting composers to write especially for them. 


“HE development of wind play- 
ing has been one of this coun- 
try’s greatest contributions to music 
performance in the first half of the 
twentieth century. We have un- 
leashed a force for music making 
that is perhaps unparalleled in the 
whole history of musical art. The 
symphony orchestra, the opera and 
chamber orchestra, the dance band, 
the studio and recording orchestra, 
the entertainment and theatre or- 
chestra, and the band in its multi- 
farious delineations — all these en- 
sembles utilize wind instruments. 

Each of these instrumental as- 
semblies has a function in American 
musical life which will doubtless be 
transformed with the inexorablé 
progress of time. But it is not likely 
that the symphony orchestra will dis- 
appear if the great music of the past 
and present is to be re-created in the 
future. 

The many ensembles listed above 
represent a vast industry and mass 
preoccupation with techniques in 
sound. It may seem presumptuous to 
propose the development of still 
another kind of ensemble, but I be- 
lieve there is a place and function 
for one. 

I urge our schools of music, our 
colleges and universities, our com- 
munity and professional musical so- 
cieties (including those which main- 
tain our symphony orchestras) to de- 
velop wind ensembles. The purposes 
can perhaps best be revealed by out- 
lining the plans which we have for 
such a project at the Eastman School 
of Music this fall. 


Any effort on its behalf must be 
based upon the assumption that this 


Frederick Fennell is a member of the 
Eastman School of Music faculty and 
of the-school’s first symphonic 
and. 
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renascence of wind playing will con- 
tinue indefinitely and the-hope that 
the current renewal of interest in 
string study will remain unabated. 

We propose combinations of from 
9 to 34 instruments for the list below 
of standard wind, brass, percussion, 
and keyboard instruments which can 
be found in almost any high school 
in America. 


WoopwInbs 


Two flutes and piccolo and/or 
alto flute 

Two oboes and English horn 

Two bassoons and contra bas- 
soon 

One Ep} clarinet 

Eight Bh clarinets, or A clari- 


nets divided in any manner 


desired or fewer in number 
if so desired 

One Eb alto clarinet 

Qne Bb bass clarinet 

Choir of saxophones—two’ alto 
Ep, tenor Bp, baritone Ep 


BrAss 
Three cornets in Bh 
Two Trumpets in Bh or five 
trumpets in Bh 
Four horns 
Two euphoniums (bass clef) 
Three trombones 
One Eb tuba 
One BBh tuba or two | 
tubas if desired 
One string bass 


OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
Percussion, harp, celeste, piano, 
organ, harpsichord, solo 
string instruments, and choral 
forces as desired. 


Within this “maximum” instru- 
mentation, which shall carry no 
label other than that of wind en- 
semble, it is possible to perform, 
with but few exceptions, all of the 
great music written for wind instru- 
ments dating from the sixteenth 
century through the years to the 
Symphony in Bh (1951) by Paul 
Hindemith. This is an imposing 
amount of music. Much of it was 
written in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
utilizes small choral-forces, and is 
as beautiful as it is unknown. This 
segment of the literature is crowned 


‘wby the vast amount of music which 


Mozart wrote for the winds of his 
day—music which should be studied 
and which is seldom performed. 

We have established the above in- 
strumentation as a point of de- 
parture, fixing no limitation other 
than that there should be no doub- 
ling of parts save where sonority in 
the score shall so indicate. Within 
this assembly of wind-brass-percus- 
sion sonorities exists a reed ensem- 
ble, a brass ensemble, a reed-brass- 
percussion ensemble, and almost 
limitless combinations of all three 

(Continued on page 60) 
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MEANS EFFICIENCY 


SCHOOLS... 


The Webcor Tape Recorder 

Records and plays back instantly. Plays up to two full 
hours without inconvenient reel turnover. Two speeds 
in both directions, plus “fast” for rewind. Comes 
equipped with sensitive microphone and two-hour 
reel of Webcor pretested tape. 


The Webcor Maestro 


Designed especially for classroom use, the Webcor 
Maestro Fonograf plays all 3-size and all 3-speed 
records. Powerful amplifier and speaker provides 
more than enough volume for the largest room. 
Moderately priced. 


Send for free folders on the Webcor Tape Recorder and Webcor Fonografs 
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PUBLIC performance on one 
piano by one pianist is a good 
thing. 

A public performance on two pi- 
anos by two pianists is a_ better 
thing. 

A public performance on four pi- 
anos by four pianists is a still better 
thing. 

A public performance on_ fifty 
pianos by one hundred pianists 
would be the best thing imaginable 
—unless in heaven one could hear a 
million pianos played by two mil- 
lion saints. 

This sort of reasoning is nonsense, 
of course. Musical arithmetic is not 
logical. It is, in fact, rubbish. Yet 
concert programs are sometimes 
evaluated in terms of the number of 
people and instruments involved. A 
pianist for the concert series? Maybe. 
A duo-piano team? Good idea. But 
a piano quartet? Wonderful! 

Some years ago I heard what must 
have been the perfect program 
when, as I remember, twelve house- 
wives from an Ohio town played 
twelve spinet pianos on the stage of 
a Wheeling, West Virginia, theatre. 
Not a piano quartet, mind you. A 
plano symphony! 

But a conductor could get a sym- 
phony orchestra just as easily and 
‘nsibly from eighty flutes. Johnny 
one-note is in about the same class 
with the one-instrument ensemble. 


Paul L. Elbin is president of West 
Liberty State College, West Liberty, 
West Virginia. 
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PAUL L. ELBIN 


If one piano is good, are two pianos better? 
A college president does some grammar 
school mathematics and figures out his answer. 
See if you agree with him. 


The multiplication of similar in- 
struments comes more properly un- 
der the heading of show business 
than of musical art. Independence, 
Missouri, for instance, according to 
the Saturday Evening Post, has a 
community music association that 
sponsors a local symphony orchestra, 
choir, and a “battery of eight pianos 
played by thirty-two hands.” “Bat- 
tery” is the right word. It means, ac- 
cording to my dictionary, ““I'wo or 
more pieces of artillery constituting 
a tactical unit.” Banging the eight 
pianos may be fun for the thirty- 
two hands, but let’s just call it fun 
and stop there. 

New York City is the nation’s mu- 
sical capital. Some months ago it 
was considering, according to the 
Times, “a mammoth concert at 
Madison Square Garden played by a 
300-piece symphony.” The story did 
not say how many composers have 
written symphonies for orchestras 
of such proportions. Nor did it sug- 
gest what a symphony orchestra 
would sound like in the cavernous 
Madison Square Garden. 


The whole idea, you may have 
guessed, came not from any musi- 
cian but from the president of a 
hotel. He would like an annual New 
York City Music Festival in early 
December “when hotel business is 


poor.” The cultured hotel president 
got Newbold Morris, who among 
other things is board chairman of 
the City Center of Music and 
Drama, to preside at a gathering of 
bigwigs to consider the concert. But 
somebody threw a monkey wrench 
by pointing out to the group that 
“festivals that have succeeded abroad 
have been built around a more posi- 
tive idea, usually an artistic one, not 
just an impulse to fill hotels.” 

Perhaps the modern classic in 
blown-up music is something that 
happened last year at Soldier’s Field, 
Chicago. The climax of the annual 
“music” festival was the playing of 
Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” by 
seventy-six Hammond organs and 
eighteen harps! Poor Claude De- 
bussy and his manhandled “Clair de 
Lune”! This fragile thing of moon- 
light has been mangled in almost 
every conceivable way, but this ar- 
rangement reached the limit! 

The whole point is that a com- 
poser’s intentions are usually the 
best guide to the performance of 
music. A sensitive pianist can realize 
Debussy’s moonlight mood in “Clair 
de Lune.” But seventy-six organists 
can only inflate moonlight until it is 
noontime sunlight. And then you 
have something else entirely. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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The Machine that Talks 


PHILIP L. MILLER 


Just seventy-five years ago, August 15, 1887, Thomas A. Edison founded an industry 
which has had tremendous impact upon the growth of the music culture of the entire 
world. Today a vast number of people are able to enjoy whatever music they want 
whenever they want it because of Edison’s pioneering efforts. 


This is the first section of Mr. Miller’s story. The second will appear in the October 


issue. 


WAS always afraid of things that 

worked the first time,” said Edison 
in recalling the day in 1877 when 
he had recited “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb” into his first phonograph. 
The crude experimental machine, 
with its revolving brass cylinder 
covered with a sheet of tin foil, had 
repeated to him the words of the 
nursery rhyme. Edison had _ ex- 
pected that enough of his voice 
might be reproduced to encourage 
him to continue his experiments, but 
he was totally unprepared for the 
result he got. In a letter written a 
few weeks later to his old friend and 
teacher J. V. Mackenzie, Edison pro- 
claimed the phonograph “a perfect 
success.” ‘Taken alone this enthusi- 
astic statement might indicate that 


Philip L. Miller is acting Chief of 
the Music Division, New York Public 
Library. 
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the inventor thought his machine 
was ready for the market. How- 
ever, in an article written a few 
months later (North American Re- 
view, June 1878) he not only en- 
visioned the many future possibili- 
ties, but also suggested numerous 
changes in design which would help 
to realize these possibilities. 

The idea of reproducing sound by 
mechanical means did not originate 
with Edison. Some such device has 
been mentioned as an_ explana- 
tion of the mysterious voice of 
Memnon, a colossal statue in ancient 
Thebes, which, many Romans testi- 
fied, used to sound forth at dawn. 
The thirteenth century English 
monk Roger Bacon numbered 
among his inventions a “talking 
head,” and down the years many 
others played with the possibilities 
along similar lines. Edison’s most 


significant forerunner, however, was 
Léon Scott, a Frenchman who actu- 
ally recorded sound vibrations on a 
membrane as far back as the 1850's. 
According to Edison’s one-time sec- 
retary, Alfred O. Tate,’ the inventor 
declared that when he solved the 
problem twenty years later he knew 
nothing of Scott’s accomplishment. 
In any case, whereas Scott had gone 
no further than to translate sound 
into visual terms, Edison had the 
understanding to turn these results 
back into sound. 

Among Edison’s other forerunners 
one deserves special mention—phy- 
sician-poet Charles Cross, who mys- 
teriously deposited with the French 
Academy on April 30, 1877 the spe- 
cifications for a practical sound-re- 
producing apparatus, with instruc- 
tions that his packet was ‘not to be 
opened for five years. Note that 
this deposit was made nearly four 
months before August 12, 1877, 
when Edison met with success, and 
again we may indulge in speculation 
as to what might have been. 


‘A. O. Tate, Edison’s Open Door. Dut- 
ton, 1938. 
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Speculations aside, no one dis- 
utes the fact that it was Edison 
who brought the possibilities into 
the realm of reality. For the in- 
yentor’s own account of how this 
came about we are indebted to 


Tate: 


| was working on the telephone, devel- 
oping the carbon button transmitter. 
My hearing wasn’t too good and I 
couldn’t get the sound as clearly as I 
wanted to, so I fixed a short needle on 
the diaphragm of the receiver. When 
I] let my finger rest lightly on this 
needle the pricks would show me its 
amplitude and that’s what I wanted to 
find out. 

One day when I was testing this way 
it occurred to me that if I could in- 
dent a yielding substance with these 
vibrations I could reverse the process 
and reproduce the sounds. I sat down 
and made a sketch of a machine that 
| thought would do the trick. 

Then I called in John Kruesi, my 
chief mechanic. I explained the mech- 
anism and asked him what he would 
charge me for making it. He said he 
would make it for thirty dollars, and 
I told him to go ahead. Then he 
askked me what it was for, and I told 
him it was going to talk. He thought 
I was joking and went away laughing. 

When he finished the machine and 
brought it back to me I put the tinfoil 
on, started her up, and recited “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb.” When I reversed 
and the words began to come back, 
Kruesi nearly fell over. 


Kruesi was not the only contempo- 
rary who “nearly fell over,” as may 
be gathered from the following de- 
scription in Harpers Weekly, 
March 30, 1878: 


A few days ago a reporter for Har- 
pers visited the phonograph for the 
purpose of ascertaining so far as an 
unscientific person might, the peculiar 
characteristics of this marvelous little 
instrument. Prepared for an elaborate 
system of weights, pulleys, levers, 
wheels, bands, such as abounded in the 
case of Barnum’s talking machine, 
whose utterances, by the way, were con- 
fined to some half dozen inarticulate 
sounds that no living man could un- 
derstand, it was rather startling to find 
in the famous phonograph a simple ap- 
paratus, which, but for the absence 
of more than one cylinder, might have 
been a modern fluting machine. This 
single cylinder of hollow brass is mount- 
ed upon a shaft, at one end of which 
's a crank for turning it, and at the 
other a balance wheel, the whole being 

(Continued on page 65) 
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ALL MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
TO HAPPINESS = : IN ONE 


A GRAPHOPHONE FOR TEN DOLLARS 


Above: An 1897 ten-dollar model 


Below: Mr. Edison “perfected” the phonograph in 1889 


Mr. Edison has | 


perfected the 
Phonograph 


This is 


the = 
Instrument = 


THE EDISON “CONCERT” PHONOGRAPH 


it perfectly reproduces the human voice — JUST AS LOUD — just as 
clear—iust as sweet, 


Barly hand-cranked model 
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BRASS SECTION WITH 


SEAMLESS BELL 
INSTRUMENTS 


DesicNep particularly for professionals, but acclaimed by 
musicians and teachers in every field of music for their amazing 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


flexibility of tone and ease of response. Conn Coprion instruments ACTIVITY CALENDAR 
can definitely improve your brass section in tonal quality, intona- FREE ON REQUEST 


tion and flexibility. Of special importance to bandmasters and 
music educators —on a Coprion Seamless Bell Instrument, it’s 
impossible to overblow or ‘‘crack”’ a note...tones hold firm; will 


A brand new educational aid to help you and 
your students “keep track of” music 
activities throughout the year. A complete 


not thin out or break down. Investigate the many advantages these eins es ts ae 

“miracle bell” i ff d d ial September ‘52 through August ‘53 — size 25” x 38” 
miuracie be. instruments Offer to your students and to your ban ... with space provided for memo 

and orchestra. See your Conn dealer today, without obligation. reminders every day of the year. Use coupon 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIV., C.G. CONN LTD., Elkhart, Ind. to get yours FREE. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. CONN LTD., Dept. 922 Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send free material checked below: 
O  Coprion cornet, trumpet, trombone folder 
O) School Music Activity Calendar 


Name. 

School 
Pree { Use coupon to get City State 
latest folder of Coprion instruments | 
and free School Music Activity My position | 
Calendar! No obligation. 
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Trumpeter on a Teaching Tour 


URING recent months I have 
D conducted and appeared as 
soloist with some twenty-five high 
school and college instrumental 
groups from coast to coast. In the 
summer of 1951 I was invited to give 
solo performances and clinic demon- 
strations at Western State College 
in Gunnison, Colorado, and the 
University of Utah. During the fol- 
lowing Christmas holidays a West 
Coast Instrumental Music Clinic was 
held in Los Angeles, sponsored by 
Local 47 of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians and the Southern 
California Schoo] Band and Orches- 
tra Association. As part of this clinic 
I appeared as soloist, after which the 
meeting was opened to questions 
from the many music educators who 
were in attendance and anxious to 


-know the “secrets” of the concert 


trumpet player. 

The stimulation and inspiration 
have certainly not been one-sided. 
Through sharing with these young 
students the results of my own study 
and experience, I have gained more 
than I could give. These excursions 
into the educational field are a won- 
derful, gratifying contrast to my 
usual professional and concert rou- 
tine. I cannot be appreciative 
enough for the opportunity to know 
a few of the many sincere, devoted 
teachers who are giving the young- 
sters a wider sense of living through 
music. And in the students them- 
selves I have complete confidence. 
Their enthusiasm, cooperation, sen- 
sitivity and capacity for good hard 
work have left me without adequate 
words. 

These experiences were my formal 
introduction to music educators and 
my first attempt to bridge the abyss 
that too often separates the teacher 
and the professional musician. This 
introduction has led to friendships 
with many music teachers through- 
out the country and a warm appre- 
ciation for what they are doing. 

The procedure in working with 
each new group has been generally 


Rafael Mendez is one of the country’s 
foremost trumpet virtuosos. 
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the same. The band has rehearsed 
the accompaniments to my solos for 
about a month before my arrival. 
The day before the concert is sched- 
uled I begin rehearsing the group 
carefully, conducting each number 
phrase by phrase until all the stu- 
dents know exactly what they are to 
do. There must be absolute accord 
between soloist and accompaniment 
and this is reached before the two 
are put together. From six to eight 
hours of strenuous but exhilarating 
rehearsal are required for each per- 
formance. 

The afternoon of the second day 
is given over to a clinic discussion of 


the problems of trumpet playing, to 
which music educators from the sur- 
rounding areas are invited. This is 
largely a question and answer ses- 
sion and includes practical demon- 
strations on the instrument when- 
ever helpful. 

The stimulation of playing good, 
difficult music well is a satisfaction 
that will always be remembered. For 
the student to have a sense of 
achievement he must reach for 
something. He will play his heart 
out for a conductor who gives him a 
worth-while experience and lets him 
enjoy what he is doing. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Plenty 
of POOME a thre top, goes for the accordion profession, 


too. Charles Magnante, himself, will tell you that. 
And he should know. His earnings from network 
programs and recordings are several times those of 
most bank presidents! 


One of the most important factors in Charles 
Magnante’s success is the fact that he uses his 
talents to best advantage .. mastering all styles of 
playing, and using an instrument which is worthy 
of his talents. 


With the continued growth and expansion of tele- 
vision, not to mention the accordion’s newly dis- 
covered role in the symphony orchestra, there are 


wonderful careers awaiting many who can follow 
Magnante’s footsteps. 

Yes, there’s plenty of room in the big money for 
accordionists with talent, experience and originality. 
But make sure the accordion you play helps you 
toward your goal. Insist on a genuine Excelsior, used 
by 9 out of 10 highest-paid artists. 

And remember, too, that an instrument said to be 
“just as good as an Excelsior” is no bargain at any 
price . not when your career depends on the pres- 
tige and performance only an Excelsior can provide. 

Write today for name of your nearest dealer and 
free catalog that describes the new 3rd dimensional 
Symphony Series Excelsiors. Excelsior Accordions, 


Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. 
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GIUSEPPE ADAMI 


An outstanding musician tells how an accompanist can make 
or break the performing artist and gives his own sugges- 
tions for improving this neglected form of musical art. 


eae the accompanist play 
beautifully?” Any accompanist 
who evokes this comment has not 
been complimented. On the con- 
trary, this kind of praise constitutes 
very serious criticism. Knowingly or 
unknowingly, the accompanist has 
stolen the spotlight from the artist 
and made himself the soloist. 

A remark such as this serves only 
to‘'deepen the mystery of why accom- 
paniment is so often treated as a 
kind of musical Cinderella in that 
anyone who can play the piano, vio- 
lin or ocarina is automatically con- 
sidered capable of being an accom- 
panist. 

Accompaniment is an art—a very 
delicate one—and accompanists do 
not spring forth in full bloom from 
courses in instrumental technique 
and music appreciation. 

The field of music presents the 
paradoxical situation of neither 
teaching nor emphasizing the true 
values of an art which is found in 
almost every manifestation of music. 
It comes as no great shock, there- 
fore, to find that more performances 
than not are spoiled by an instru- 
mentalist who has never been taught 
(and therefore does not know) the 
basic requirements of good accom- 
paniment. Nor can it surprise any- 

Giuseppe Adami 1s both a violinist 
and pianist of note, as well as arranger 
and conductor. 
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one to find that poor accompani- 
ment is more common than un- 
common, 

Recently, Joyce Renee, the young 
concert violinist, told me of an ex- 
perience she had while on a concert 
tour. 

She had arrived a day early for 
one engagement, pleased that there 
would be time for extra rehearsals 
of Lalo’s difficult and demanding 
Simphonie Espagnole. 

“I didn’t realize how lucky I was 
to have that extra time,” she told 
me. “That first rehearsal was noth- 
ing but confusion. The conductor 
finally stopped it. Turning to me, 
he politely but firmly told me I was 
playing the Simphonie incorrectly! 
Before I could say a word, he went 
on to explain that he had been re- 
hearsing the orchestra for the past 
six weeks with the concert master 
doing the solo and, fantastic as it 
seems, suggested that I listen to his 
interpretation and tempo so I would 
know how it was to be done. Some- 
how I managed not to suggest that 
the concert master do the perform- 
ance.” 

Miss Renee laughs about that in- 
cident now, but it serves to point up 
the deplorable lack of knowledge 
concerning accompaniment, even on 
the part of a symphony conductor. 

Piano accompaniment is probably 
the commonest form of this art. 


Since the same rules apply to all 
types of accompaniment, let us con- 
centrate on this form and suppose 
that you have been called upon to 
act as accompanist at a local recital. 

What can you do to help insure a 
successful performance? 

First, rid yourself of the idea that 
you must be a virtuoso to be a good 
accompanist. A competent pianist 
who is a sensitive, intelligent musi- 
cian can become a more than desir- 
able accompanist. 

Once you have met the soloist and 
know what selections will comprise 
the program, hold a few rehearsals 
before the performance. This may 
seem elementary, yet too often the 
pianist feels that knowing the music 
is sufficient. Or the soloist, unaware 
of the importance of accompani- 
ment, may feel that rehearsals are 
not necessary. 

Rehearsals give you not only an 
opportunity to familiarize yourself 
with the music, but also a chance to 
acquaint yourself with the musical 
habits, idiosyncrasies, and _ purely 
personal interpretations of the solo- 
ist. 

If you rehearse, you will never be 
caught in the spot in which I once 
found myself. I had been engaged 
to conduct the orchestra for a con- 
cert to be held at Carnegie Hall. 
The soloist was a young tenor who, 
although he possessed a really fine 
voice, felt that rehearsals were a 
waste of time and energy. The re- 
sult was that he and I arrived for 
the concert without having even met 

(Continued to page 40) 
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WANE MOVED 


AS YOUR MUSIC DEALER — we endeavor to give you 
the best in music service .... We have everything that's needed to 
measure up to this standard. 


Our employees are expertly trained. Our new store is equipped and 
built for speed, and we supply All Publishers Music. 


We try to give extra value in our Gamble Service too. 


Today, we apply the age old standards of personal and attentive con- 
cern for your musical problems. Our employees are allowed to repre- 
sent us to the public BECAUSE they understand and believe in this 
principle and are able to express it in service to you. 


GAMBLE'S SERVICE..... gives you 
MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS — MUSIC WHEN YOU NEED IT 
MUSIC ON APPROVAL — MUSICAL SUPPLIES 


With or without the Gambleizing . . . we are here to serve you, but .. . 


Yambleize to £conomize 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC COMPANY 


312-14 South Wabash Avenue 
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CONSECUTIVE YEARS OF 


LEADERSHIP 


IN SUPPLYING THE MUSIC 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


ANNOUNCING OUR NEW 
RECORD DEPARTMENT 
e CLASSICS 
@ POPULAR 
e KIDDY 
e FOLK 


Complete Service In All Speeds 
78 RPM 45 RPM 3313 Long Play 


Write for our Bulletin, 


“What's New" 


BAND SHEET CHORAL 
RECORDS 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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RITA PUTTCAMP 


Remember your first solo in public? You swallowed your 
voice, forgot your words, and wished you were dead. Here 
is some timely advice to singers who get butterfly jitters. 


O you have been asked to sing! 

With a thrill of pride and a glory 
hallelujah that someone other than 
you thinks you can sing, you as- 
sented. Now, as the day approaches, 
you wish you were dead. 

What is this fear and what can 
you do about it? 

The clamminess in your hands, the 
unpredictable breathing, the total 
black-out of memory are all the un- 
controlled something that all sing- 
ers want badly. Instead of stage 
fright, let’s call it qui vive, which 
in broad translation means “on the 
alert.” If you knew that all public 
speakers, actors, singers, musicians, 
and other entertainers have this 
same tight feeling before any and 
all performances and wouldn’t dare 
to go on stage without it, wouldn’t 
you welcome it? Then do. This 
tightening up of all the bodily 
forces for what you are about to do 
is quite natural. Without it, your 
song will be nothing; with it, it will 
be great. 

You can’t put across a song with- 
out this tightening up, this qui vive, 
but it must be controlled or it is 
plain old-fashioned stage fright. 
How can you possibly control that 
tush of something or other up into 
your throat, that dry mouth that 
water can’t touch, those clammy 
hands, the tendency to swallow air, 
the hideous fear of what’s likely to 


Rita Puttcamp, a former speech in- 
structor at Ohio State University and a 
public school music supervisor, is now 
doing free-lance writing and teaching. 
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come out (if anything) when you 
open your mouth? How are you 
going to control all that? 

To relieve models of the ap- 
pearance of tension, professional 
photographers have them walk into 
a pose. Let’s see how they do that. 
A singer’s most gracious pose is one 
in which the weight of the body 
rests forward on the left foot, the 
right foot is drawn up for support 
and balance, the shoulders are back 
and down (watch what that pose 
does to your chest), and the hands 
are laid lightly one within the other. 
In this position you are not only 
ready to sing, you are ready to give 
out with a song. More about that 
subtle difference in a moment. 


Mirror Work 


First, rehearse this pose before a 
wide, full-length mirror. When you 
have found exactly the picture you 
want to make with your body, walk 
to the mirror from across the room. 
As you approach the mirror, pre- 
pare the picture in your mind, then 
walk into it! 

Don’t wear to your recital that 
brand-new dress that you have been 
dying to wear. Don’t wear a long 
dress unless all the other women 
and girls will be wearing long 
dresses or unless you are singing at 
a recital where all the recitalists will 
be dressed that way. Wear the dress, 
or the suit, you wore to church last 
Sunday. Before you leave home, 
check your slip length, so it won’t 


show. Check your hair-do. And 
then check your worries about ap- 
pearance. 

Of course you must know your 
song. Don’t trust anyone in the 
world but yourself to bring you 
through. Know it so well that if 
your accompanist doesn’t show up 
you can sing without accompani- 
ment and still receive thundering ap- 
plause. Know it so well that if your 
accompanist plays too loudly you 
can walk toward the audience and 
away from the piano singing as you 
go. (Try this some time when you 
are singing a song you know quite 
well to a private audience. See 
what a difference it makes in your 
feeling about singing in public for- 
ever after.) 

Now—you know the song, the ac- 
companist is doing all right, but you 
are still tight and frightened and 
wondering where that next high note 
is coming from. 

Here’s the time to give out with 
your song. If you’re still frightened 
use your eyes. Here’s how. Start 
in one corner of your audience and 
work your way around. Pick out 
individuals to sing to. Loop a high 
note over that bald head back in 
the corner. Give your music such 
“ping” that you can make that 
austere lady over there smile at you. 
Then smile back. 

Handle singing-smiles carefully. 
You can whiten all the color out of 
your music if you really smile. So 
smile with your eyes, but don’t get 
arch and raise your eyebrows! Do 
let your warmly glowing eyes, look- 
ing from person to person in the 
audience, help you sing your song. 

You are well under way. In fact, 
you are doing much better than you 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HE fine, resonant tone quality 
of the twentieth-century piano 
traces its origin to the sun-scorched 


banks of the River Nile. There has 
been some speculation that the dried 
membranes of a tortoise shell washed 
up on the banks produced vibrations 
which led to the discovery of stringed 
instruments. There is no scientific 
basis for this theory, but we do know 
that the Mesopotamian valley was 
the cradle of our civilization and the 
Egyptians did develop a high cul- 
ture in which music played a part, 
particularly in the religious life of 
the culture. 

With the expansion and develop- 
ment of commerce, the spreading of 
political doctrines, and the high de- 
gree of social interactivity in Egypt 
the culture spread, The lyre is sup- 
posed to have been developed by the 
people of Tyre from the earlier idea 
of the tortoise shell instrument. At 
first the lyre had only two or three 
strings, but as the instrument be- 
came known in Crete and then 
Greece, it grew in size and com- 
plexity. In Greece the lyre was used 
in religious and secular life. The 
Greek theatre greatly developed and 
forwarded the cause of music. To 
the Greeks the term “music” carried 
the implication of the drama, poetry, 
and music as we think of it. The 
lyre was secondary, being used only 
as an accompaniment for the solos 
and choruses. In Greece the lyre was 
tuned to the mese, A, and then 
whole steps, half steps, and quarter 
steps were added above the mese or 

Charles J. Watson is chairman of the 
Piano and Theory Department at 
Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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principal tone. Eventually it grew in 
size and range so that it consisted of 
eighteen strings. 

The fair-haired Aryans who in- 
vaded Greece from Northern Europe 
developed the harp from the Grecian 
lyre or kithara. This harp had a 
resonator attached which amplified 
the tone, and it was given a stronger 
framework to insure better tuning. 

From the Oriental countries came 
the psaltery, which was a stringed in- 
strument placed in a wooden box. 
This wooden box served as a sound- 
ing board and amplified the tone. 
The psaltery remained in use for 
many hundreds of years. It was 
succeeded by the monochord, an in- 
vention used by the monks, in the 
ninth century A.p. This was a one- 
stringed instrument that had frets 
to assist in better intonation. In- 
cidentally, the monochord contrib- 
uted greatly to harmonic advance- 
ment and the establishment of a 
standardization of pitch; this in turn 
assisted in the development of a sys- 
tem of notation, 


Pianoforte Ancestor 


The dulcimer is the first actual 
ancestor of the pianoforte. It was a 
definite outgrowth of the mono- 
chord but had many strings. These 
strings were struck with leather ham- 
mers to produce the tone, a method 
which increased the tone intensity 
and gave it greater carrying power. 

Last but not least in this first 
period in the pianoforte’s history is 
the part that the lute played. This 
instrument and the guitar were used 
by the aristocratic ladies to accom- 
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CHARLES J. WATSON 


pany their singing. They could ac- 
company themselves either melodi- 
cally or with a chordal background. 
The fingering of these stringed in- 
struments caused undue pain to the 
lovely ladies, so something had to be 
invented to alleviate their woes. The 
invention was “claves,” or keys, to 
strike the strings rather than the 
fingers having to make the contact 
with the strings to produce the 
sound. 

This brings us up to the period of 
the clavichord, from the fourteenth 
until the eighteenth century. Be- 
cause music was primarily a pos- 
session of the church and _ the 
nobility, it did not spread to the 
average man rapidly. This accounts, 
partially, for its slow development as 
an art. However, these two con- 
trolling factors did guide its future 
in a valuable way. The clavichord 
spread throughout Europe very 
rapidly. The aristocracy seized upon 
the instrument and it soon became 
a requisite for every truly cultured 
family. 

The cases were very ornately 
decorated—often inlaid with gold, 
silver, pearls, and precious stones. 
Everything was done to add to its 
beauty and to show wealth, One 
might compare the attitude of those 
times to our expression “keeping up 
with the Joneses.” Not only were the 
clavichords used for musical pur- 
poses, they were also beautiful 
pieces of furniture and utilitarian as 
well. Often the instrument was built 
so that when the lid was closed it 
could be used as a chess board or as 
a game table; sometimes it was 

(Continued on page 57) 
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RUSSELL WIDOE 


Perhaps a large majority of Music Journal readers have “studied voice” at 
one time or another and many have “taught voice.” To them Mr. Widoe’s 
comments will have more than a tinge of heresy and may be regarded as 
completely irresponsible. It is not the purpose of our editorial staff to agree 
or disagree with the author. We have heard him discuss his a at length 


and are convinced of his sincerity. 


That there have been much confusion, double-talk, and many cross purposes 
in the voice teaching field cannot be denied by the most ardent advoca.cs of 
vocal pedagogy. Organizations such as the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing are doing much to clear the air. 

We present this article because we believe it will stimulate thinking and 
discussion — and perhaps provoke some replies from our readers. - 


ouLD a “Big Lie” just happen? 

Could mankind foster and per- 
petuate a giant farce without know- 
ing it? Could hundreds of books be 
written in support of ideas which 
have no basis in fact? As the result 
of mysticism surrounding a move- 
ment, could people be led to believe 
pure fabrication and accept it as 
everyday truth? I think just such a 
condition exists in the field of vocal 
instruction in the world today. 

Let’s reconstruct the crime. We'll 
call our mythical first voice teacher 
Fernando di Bullo. Fernando was 
undoubtedly a well-known singer of 
exceptional talent. When _  ap- 
proached by an aspiring apprentice 
he must have thought something 
like this: “What am I going to tell 
this fellow? All I do is sing my 
stories or love lyrics. I have never 
been conscious of what I do to make 
a song. The obvious results of my 
efforts are the sounds which come 
out. Perhaps I can get the student 
to imitate those sounds. If his voice 
isn’t similar to mine, what shall I 
do? If I concentrate on my actions 
while singing, I can feel vague sensa- 
tions of muscular action and sensa- 
tions of sound. If the apprentice 
cannot imitate my tones perhaps he 
can imitate the sensations.” 

On the surface Fernando’s think- 
ing may not seem false. Certainly 
his successors have perpetuated sim- 
ilar reasoning, but do such ideas 
form a logical basis for instruction? 


_ Russell Widoe is a voice teacher and 
journalist in Green Bay, Wis. 
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Imitation of tones is impossible. In 
the first place, no two voices are 
alike. In the second place, the stu- 
dent hears much of the sound of his 
own voice through the Eustachian 
tube leading from the throat to the 
middle ear. The impressions he re- 
ceives are different from _ those 
gained by the teacher. Imitation of 
sensations cannot be accomplished. 
There is actually little or no kines- 
thetic sensation in the muscles of the 
vocal mechanism. Even if such sen- 
sations were well defined, it is still a 
well-known fact that a true artist is 
unaware of conscious effort when he 
is singing his best. 


Double Talk 


Perhaps the best way to point out 
the fallacies which have arisen from 
the original theories of voice train- 
ing is to examine some of the well- 
known phrases of so-called voice 
culture today. “Support the tone on 
the breath” is an often used and 
widely accepted bit of double talk. 
Tone is vibration in the air. How 
would you go about supporting air? 
To a high school physics student or 
even a person with ordinary com- 
mon sense the idea of supporting a 
tone is ludicrous. “Place the voice 
forward so you may improve the 
head resonance” is another well- 
known example of abracadabra. 
This goes back to old Fernando’s at- 
tempts at imitation of sensation, but 
does it make sense? Sound travels 
with equal velocity and power in all 
directions from the point of origin. 
Without the aid of electronic instru- 


o 


ments how could one place a sound 
forward, backward, in the head, the 
feet, or anywhere else? If it were pos- 
sible to cause the sound to travel 
with greater efficiency into the head 
cavities, what would be gained? Cer- 
tainly with none of the openings 
larger than the diameter of a lead 
pencil and with ail surfaces covered 
with mucous membrane any junior 
high school general science student 
should know there would be no rein- 
forcement of tone. 

The biggest bugaboo is what is re- 
ferred to as “breath control.” Some 
say they teach it by having the stu- 
dent think of his lung cavity as an 
empty barrel or jug. Others have the 
neophyte lie on the floor with books 
piled high on his middle. What is 
this foolishness supposed to accom- 
plish? The idea, roughly, is to train 
the singer to take in more air and to 
regulate the flow and pressure of 
that air as it passes through the 
larynx. It sounds like a laudable 
aim but such control is well-nigh 
impossible. The human body is so 
constructed that the breathing ap- 
paratus is stimulated chemically. 
Lack of oxygen and excess of car- 
bon dioxide call for action. If the 
chemical condition exists where the 
human needs must be met, the con- 
trol the singer imagines himself as 
having goes out the window. As a 
matter of fact, attempts at local con- 
trol of this apparatus, because they 
conflict with nature, hinder the sing- 
er in achieving the desired results. 
Also, with almost a complete lack of 
kinesthetic sensation in the breath- 
ing muscles, it is impossible to train 
the mechanism through force of will. 
This condition is what has led the 
“trade” into such vague terminology 
as, “Think of filling the lungs from 
the bottom,” “Consider your lungs 
as a barrel,” “Swell the trunk out 
and down,” and similar nonsense. 

Meaningless words and “double 
talk” are never questioned in the 
field of voice training. There is a 
tradition of several hundred years 


(Continued on page 48) 
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PERSONALITY 


Recording-wise and record-wise, George Barnes and 
his Gibson are hitting new highs. These “starring 
partners” are TV and radio favorites ...a 

smooth combination winning audience acclaim. 

A long-time Gibson-ite, George Barnes 

selects his instrument for brilliance, power and 
easy response. For more information about Gibson, 


the artists’ choice, write Dept. 12A. 


GIBSON, INC., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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EPTEMBER is the month when 
S church choir members, fresh 
from summer vacations, come back 
for the first fall rehearsal full of en- 
thusiasm and energy. As director, 
it’s up to you to channel that en- 
thusiasm into a vital and meaning- 
ful worship service. Here are some 
suggestions to follow before the first 
rehearsal night. 

Sit down with your minister and 
discuss the entire church program 
for the coming year. Find out his 
sermon topics (more and more 
clergymen plan their entire sermon 
schedule for the year during their 
summer vacations). If he has no set 
schedule explain that a closer in- 
tegration between the music and the 
rest of the service is possible only if 
you know, well in advance, what the 
subject is to be. However, be care- 
ful that you understand the meaning 
of the topic and that the anthem 
doesn’t just parrot words that sound 
like it. The director who slates the 
anthem “Ho Everyone That Thirst- 
eth” on a Sunday morning when the 
sermon is about temperance may get 
a laugh, but he’s not contributing 
anything to help the service itself. 

Find out what special church 
events are planned for the entire 
season, and then see if your choir 
or a small ensemble group can con- 
tribute. Frequently a series of church 
dinners with special themes can 
serve as an opportunity to add to 
the music activities of your organiza- 
tion. For example, last year Central 
Presbyterian Church in Atlanta, 
Georgia, held a series of church 
night suppers followed by a program 
called ‘Personality Portraits from 
the Scriptures in Song and Story.” 
The chancel choir, under Hubert 
Vance Taylor, supplied the music. 
The first night’s subject was “God,” 
which gave the choir an excellent 
chance to sing parts of Haydn’s 
“Creation.” On subsequent nights 
they sang “Go Down Moses,” 
“Ezekiel Saw the Wheel,” Bitgood’s 
oratorio “Job,” and “Joshua” by 
Moussorgsky, each a musical illus- 
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tration of the Old Testament 
prophets discussed. Central Church 
reported the largest supper crowds 
in the history of that downtown 


church during these special pro- 


grams. Such a gathering is a ready- 
made audience for your choir and 
also enables it to perform some 
music not readily adaptable for a 
liturgical Sunday morning service. 

Set your important dates for the 
year and mark them on the church 
office calendar. This will enable you 
to plan the midwinter choir concert 
without running into a conflict with 
a missionary society program or the 
annual congregational meeting. Hav- 
ing the date in your head isn’t 
enough. Many a thorny church 
squabble could have been avoided if 
the date for a program had been re- 
served well in advance. 


Rehearsal Notification 


Notify choir members with a per- 
sonal note about the time of the 
first rehearsal, together with any 
suggestions for new recruits. A 
stereotyped paragraph at the bottom 
of the Sunday bulletin the last week 
in August doesn’t really do the trick. 
For the next three or four weeks 
members keep straggling back with 
the limp excuse, “I didn’t know just 
when rehearsals started.” Your 
group will respond much more en- 
thusiastically if you take the time 
to be personally interested in seeing 
that each one arrives for the first re- 
hearsal of the season. 

Check your library and have some 
new music on hand, even if it’s rela- 
tively simple. Nothing deflates a 
choir more than being told, “We'll 
just do some of the more familiar 
anthems until we get going.” The 
familiars are generally ragged with 
age and mending tape, certainly no 
inspiration to anybody to start work- 
ing. 

If your library and budget permit, 
try to have a copy of each piece of 
music for every member. It is then 
possible to pass out the music for 
the next six weeks, suggesting that 


choir members take home copies and 
learn the notes during the week. You 
may lose a few anthems by this 
method, but if an efficient librarian 
checks copies in and out, the mor- 
tality won’t be too high and you'll 
save a tremendous amount of time 
ordinarily spent in pounding out 
the bass or alto line, for instance. 
Sight-read through the music at the 
time it’s passed out, pointing out the 
difficult spots. Of course not every- 
one will take the music home, but 
those conscientious ones who do will 
help pull the lazier ones along at 
the next rehearsal. And giving out a 
large quantity of music at one time 
impresses the group that you mean 
business—you imply that this is go- 
ing to be a full year, so no loafing. 

When discussing the winter pro- 
gram with your minister, try to see 
if the congregation might be in- 
tegrated into the church music pro- 
gram instead of just soaking up 
waves of sound every Sunday morn- 
ing. Some ministers like to intro- 
duce a new hymn every month to 
their congregations, having the chil- 
dren in the Sunday school learn it 
also, and taking a brief period of 
time to explain the project to the 
congregation. 

Consider some social activities for 
your choir. Too frequently directors 
adopt the dogmatic attitude, 
“They’re here to sing—period.” A 
cup of coffee with a cookie once a 
month after rehearsal doesn’t re- 
quire much effort, but it does give a 
friendly feeling within an organiza- 
tion, whether there are fifteen or 
fifty members. It also gives you an 
opportunity to talk informally with 
members and gauge their reactions. 
Let small groups within the choir 
rotate the responsibility for these 
monthly get-togethers so the job is 
passed around. 

Above all, be enthusiastic your- 
self. Try new music, new approaches 
to old problems, and experiment 
with special ensembles. A reverent 
service should not be synonymous 
with a dull one. AAA 
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YOUTHFUL VOICES 


Book 1 and Book 2 | by Don Wright 


These collections of favorite songs fill a long-felt need for material espe- 
cially designed for youthful changing voices. 


Truly representative of the author's wide experience in teaching classes 
of teen-age students, the following are some of its features: 


1. Each arrangement is easy enough to be learned in a short time (before the student's interest 
begins to wane). 


2. A limited range is used in each voice part, so that all can sing, and yet the books are graded 
sO as to prepare the student for the standard school literature. 


3. The songs are so arranged as to fit all the usual voice combinations. 


Most of the songs in Youthful Voices are so arranged as to sound complete without the bass part. 
Because of the limited ranges used, any contralto can sing the tenor parts, thus Youthful Voices 
is suitable for use in all types of classes. Book No. 2 is a continuation of Book No. 1. 


Price 75c each * Send for FREE Reference Copy 


FOR BAND (Concert Size) RIES 


Price: Full Band $6.00 * Symphonic Band $9.00 GOD BE MERCIFUL 


BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE |... Arr. by David Bennett 

Arr. by David Bennett GOD SPEAKS TO ME 
MISSISSIPPI SUITE OVERTURE |... Arr. by David Bennett MELODIES MY MOTHER SANG @ MY LIT 
PAN-AMERICAN PROMENADE |... Arr. by David Bennett Price: 20c each * Se 

| Arr, by David Bennett 

VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY |... Arr. by Paul Yoder 


WIZARD OF OZ FANTASY with optional mixed 
chorus S.A.1.B. arrangement of ‘‘Over The Rainbow" ....Arr. by Paul Yoder 
Price: Full Band $8.00 * Symphonic Band $12.00 


SCHOOL ORCHESTR (con. 


ALICE BLUE GOWN................. by MERLE 
BLUE MOON........... Ce PAUL 
DEEP PURPLE...................... MERLE 
DOLL DANCE.................. C. PAUL 
MANHATTAN SERENADE........C. PAUL 
MARCHING ALONG MERLE 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES sania By WILLIAM H. CHALLIS 
Bb CLARINET QUARTETS 


For 4 Bb Clarinets * Includes Score and Parts 

ALICE BLUE GOWN DEEP PURPLE OVER THE RAINBOW............ by MERI 
OVER THE RAINBOW THROUGH THE YEARS PAUL 
WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM MERL 

SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TOBby 

Price $1.50 each by 

SONG OF LOVE......... by MERL 

BRASS QUARTETS SONG OF THE BAYOU by MERL 


For Ist and 2nd Trumpets and Ist and 2nd Trombones * Includes Score and Parts 


THROUGH THE YEARS WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
Price $1.50 each 


TEMPTATION ............. MERLE 
THROUGH THE YEAR 


Price: Set A—$4.00 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION > 


ROBBINS .MUSIC CORPORATION, LEO FEIST, INC. 
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A TRULY GREAT BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS! 


By ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


Written For School Use By 74 School Wan 
ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 


The outstanding features of this unique and progressive band method are: the stimulation of the 
student's interest through the use of many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises and the 
highly original treatment of the piano accompaniments, 


Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | Grow Too Old 
To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You 
Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


This method has been widely accepted not only for elementary band 
instruction but also for class instruction in the individual instruments. 


THERE’S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE HORN IN F 

FLUTE BASSOON TROMBONE 

PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET BASS (Tuba) 

Bb BASS CLARINET HORN IN Eb DRUMS (and BELLS) 


Price — Each Book $1.00 © Piano-Conductor $3.00 


L REPRRIES ee CHORAL ARRANGING for Schools, Glee Clubs and Publication 
YOUSE By HARRY ROBERT WILSON 
AIXED VO A complete guide for the problems of choral arranging for all types of voice combinations and 
WANT for all kinds of choral groups in schools, churches, community or professional organizations. 


GiRLs vo CLOTH BOUND—Price $3.50 


One PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD for School Bands 


ch * Seniihen Copy The outstanding features of this method include complete instruction in arranging for instruments 
individually and in sections as well as detailed explanation of the principal uses of these instru- 
ments in arranging Melody, Accompaniments, Figurations and Countermelodies, etc. Many musical 
examples are used to illustrate the text. Price $3.00 


(Concert Size) 
by MERLE J. ISAAC 


C. PAU 

by MERE 1. ISAAC STRINGS MODERNE For String Orchestra 
4 89 roel Arranged by MERLE J. ISAAC 

by MERLE J, ISAAC Strings Moderne is a collection of outstanding musical favorites which 
. by PERCY FAITH : have been arranged especially for groups of young string players. 


C. PAUL HERFURTH CONTENTS 


pg Ran DEEP PURPLE ONCE IN A WHILE 

by MERLE J. ISAAC BLUE MOON DAYBREAK 
BY MERLE J. ISAAC OVER THE RAINBOW SIBONEY ~~ 

STAIRWAY TO THE STARS JEANNINE (i Dream Of Lilac Time) 

by MERLE J. ISAAC IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO DREAM 
by MERLE J. ISAAC INSTRUMENTATION: Ist Violin * 2nd Violin * 3rd Violin—(Viola $) 

-byMERLE J. ISAAC Viola * Cello * Bass * Piano-Conductor 

Set C—$7.00 Price: String Parts $1.00 each °* Piano Conductor $1.50 


| 


CORPORATION, WALTER JACOBS, INC. 19, N. Y. 
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Happy Harmonizing 


EVELYN B. 
W ALDROP 


USHBUTTONS are here to stay, 

even in the realm of music. If 
you have not met the handy little 
autoharp, you are missing out on 
the fun. The autoharp is not new, 
but it is staging a come-back that is 
amazing. Invented in 1883 by C. F. 
Zimmerman, it became popular in 
the gay nineties, along with its more 
complicated cousin the zither. Its 
popularity waned in the twenties, as 
did that of many other personal in- 
struments, with the advent of 
“canned” music. The method of 
playing, the chord markings, and the 
instructions were complicated, and 
this discouraged many would-be 
players. 

During World War II there was a 
demand for a simple portable ac- 
companying instrument to use in 
hospital wards and in isolated areas 
where a piano was not available. 
The autoharp met all these require- 
ments. Simplified instructions and 
a better arrangement of 
pushbuttons were devel- 
oped. 

Through experiments 
made in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, by Lillian Mohr Fox, 
the autoharp was found to 
be ideal for school use. 
Miss Fox discovered that 
fourth grade children 
could usually play a better 
accompaniment on it than 
most adults do on the 
piano. She has written a 
book on accompaniments 
of several dozen popular 
folk songs, carols, and 
patriotic songs. These em- 
ploy, instead of the con- 
~ Evelyn B. Waldrop is Assistant Super- 
visor of Music in the schools of Ander- 
son County, South Carolina. 
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ventional notation, the letter- 
names of chords as they appear on 
the harp’s pushbuttons. These let- 
ters are printed over the words they 
match. So all the accompanist needs 
to know are the words and the 
rhythm of the song. 

There are two sizes of the auto- 
harp available. The five-bar type 
permits playing only in two keys, C 
and F major. The twelve-bar size is 
far more useful and only slightly 
more expensive. 

As the picture shows, there are 
two banks of buttons, enabling the 
player to use the following keys: C, 
F, and G major, and D, A, and G 
minor. The arrangement is such 
that the most-used chords in any key 
(tonic, dominant, sub-dom- 
inant) are adjacent. Minor chords 
needed are immediately above the 
major chords. 

If you have studied elementary 
harmony, or if you have a good ear, 
you can play most folk songs and 
practically all children’s songs en- 
tirely by ear. It may surprise you 
to discover how many beautiful 
songs employ only three basic 
chords. 

Stroking the strings is done with 


The Autoharp 


the right hand while the left hand 
depresses the appropriate button, 
which silences all the strings not 


contained in that chord. Stroking 
can be done in several ways. 

Beginners find it easier to stroke 
the short right-hand section of 
strings. ‘This gives a brisk staccato 
chord, somewhat like that from a 
banjo. By crossing the right hand 
over to the longer bank of strings a 
vibrant, harp-like effect is achieved. 
There are plectrums for use on the 
thumb. A hard plastic plectrum 
gives more volume, but a felt-cov- 
ered pick softens the tone. A rub- 
ber eraser is useful in obtaining still 
softer tone. If the harp rests on a 
wooden table while being played its 
vibrancy is increased, for the table 
becomes a sounding board. Resting 
the harp on the lap softens the tone. 

Songs with a strong marcato 
should be played on the entire span 
of strings, beginning always with the 
lower strings. I achieve good re- 
sults with waltz-rhythm pieces by 
using a large pick on the thumb and 
a smaller one on my middle finger. 
I play the strong first beat of each 
measure with the thumb on the low 
strings, and the second and third 
beats with a lighter touch in the 
center and upper strings. This ap- 
proximates closely the broken-chord 
accompaniments usually 
written for piano. 

A slow arpeggio is easy: 
just drag the pick slowly 
up the entire span of 
strings. This almost forces 
a ritard, and is useful to a 
teacher. 

My work as a school 
music supervisor has en- 
deared the autoharp to me. 
There are many reasons 
why a piano is frequently 
at a disadvantage in teach- 
ing. In the first place, the 
teacher must turn her back 
on the children when she 
sits at the piano. They 


want and need to see the: 


teacher’s face while singing, and she 
had better see theirs! With the auto- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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‘A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 


/ 


The “ALLEN” Official 


OINTERCOLLEGIATE SONG BOOK 


The most complete collection of college songs ever publish- 
ed . . . These are the official college and university songs 
loved by everyone , , . Contains 87 selections, from all sec- 
tions of the country—from Alabama to Yale... 


IT'S TOUCHDOWN TIME... 


And the gridiron season wouldn’t be 
official without the colorful 

songs that add to the spirit of 

the big games. 


Here, in one complete volume are 
the outstanding college and 

A football songs of 
our nation— 


Y the songs that fill 
yj the air every 
4 Saturday after- 


noon from coast 
to coast 


SW 


Ws 


SS 


Complete Contents 


AtasaMa—Yea Alabama 

Amuerst—Lord Geoffrey Amherst 

Annapo.is—Navy Blue and Gold 

Arizona—Hail! Arizona 

Arxansas—Razorback Pep Song 

Ausurn—Fight ’Em Tigers 

Boston Cotitece—For Boston 

Boston U.—Victory Song 

Brown—The Brown Cheering Song 
Cauirornia—Big C 

Carnecie Skibo Song 
Cuicaco—For Chicago 

Crrapet—The Citadel Forever 
Coicate—The Colgate Fight Song 
Cotumsia—Roar, Lion, Roar! 
Cornett—Far Above Cayuga’s Waters 
Cornett—The Big Red Team 
DartmouTH—As the Backs Go Tearing By 
Draxe—The Man Who Wears a “D” 
Duxe—Blue and White 
Dugquesne—Dukes of Duquesne 
Fioria—The Orange and Blue 
ForpHaM—-Maroon Forever 
Georcia—Hail to Georgia 

Georcia Tecu—Rambling Wreck from Georgia Tech 
Harvarp—Fair Harvard 

Hoty Cross—Mingle Your Cheers 

Hoty Cross—Ring Out, Then, Your Hoiahs 
to the Orange 
Inpiana—Hail to Old I. U. 
Kansas—lI’m a Jayhawk 
Kentucky—Kentucky Fight! Fight! Fight! 
Louistana—Fight for L. S. U. 
Marytanp—Victory Song 
Micuican—The Victors 

Micnican—The Yellow and Blue 
Micuican State—Fight Song 
Minnesota—The U. of M. Rouser 
Mississipp1 StatE—Men of State 

N. Y. U.—The Palisades 
Nesraska—T he Cornhusker 
Nesraska—T he Scarlet and Cream 
Nortu Carotina—Here Comes Carolina 


Nortu Carozina StatE—N. C. State Alma Mater 


NorTHWESTERN—Wild Cats 

Notre Dame—The Spirit of Notre Dame 
Onto State—Across the Field 

Onto U.—Alma Mater, Ohio 
Hail 
Orecon—Fight on for Oregon 
Orecon—Oregon Pledge Song 
PennsyLvania—Fight On, Pennsylvania! 
Pennsytvania—The Red and Blue 
Penn State—Victory March 
PirtsaurcH—The Panther 
PrinceTonN—The Orange and the Black 
Purpue—For the Honor of Old Purdue 
Rutcers—On the Banks of the Old Raritan 
Soutn Daxota—Field Song 

SouTHERN Cauirornia—Helen of Troy 
SouTHERN Catirornia—Trojan War Song 
SouTHERN Metnopist—Peruna 

St. Mary’s—Hail St. Mary’s 
Stanrorp—Sons of the Stanford Red 
Stanrorp—The Cardinal Is Waving 
Syracuse—Down the Field 
Tempite—Let’s Cheer Again for Temple 
Tennessee—Fight! Vols, Fight! 
Texas—The Eyes of Texas 

Texas A. & M.—The Aggie War Hymn 
Texas Curistian—Horned Frogs 

Texas TecH—The Matador Song 
Turane—Roll On, Tulane 
U.C.L.A.—Rally Song 

V. M. I—V. M. I. Spirit 
Vircinta—Virginia, Hail, All Hail! 


Wasuincton & Lee—Washington Lee Swing 


Wasuincton State—Fight Song 
West Point—Fight Away! 


West Vircinia—Hail West Virginia 
WittiamMs—Yard by Yard 
Wisconsin—On, Wisconsin 
Wyominc—Alma Mater Wyoming 
Yate—Mother of Men 

—College Years 

—Drink a Highball 
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MOVIES AND MUSIC 


old-fashioned, whip-cracking 
piano teacher who drove more 
children from music than to it gets 
a rough going-over in Stanley 
Kramer’s “The 5,000 Fingers of Dr. 
T,” which Columbia will soon issue. 
It’s a full-length, live-action fantasy 
by the imaginative cartoonist and 
tale-teller, “Dr. Seuss” (Ted Geisel), 
and contains a section in which a 
nine-year-old boy dreams that his 
piano teacher has set him to prac- 
tise the same piece 24 hours a day in 
company with 499 other kids, all un- 
der the threat of dire punishment 
from armed guards if they stop for 
a minute! 

Originally Columbia planned to 
have 500 youngsters practising 500 
pianos for this sequence but the 
problem of coordination—not to 
mention piano transportation—was 
so formidable that the figure was cut 
to 150 (or so the publicists insist). 
Even this was chaotic and it took 
days to photograph a sequence which 
will run only about three minutes 
on the screen. What you'll hear on 
the sound track is not what you'll 
see on the screen—it will be a spe- 
cially prepared piano bit fashioned 
by a multiple recording process. 

Frederick Hollander, who has had 
quite a bit of success in scoring pic- 
tures dealing with children, also 
light comedies and satires, is doing 
the score for the Dr. Seuss film, 
which is under the general direction 
of Morris Stoloff of Columbia. 


NOTHER musical satire on cellu- 

loid is UPA’s “Gerald McBo- 
ing-Boing’s Symphony,” a successor 
to UPA’s fabulous Academy award- 
winning “Gerald McBoing-Boing” 
cartoon of last year. In this hard- 
packed six-minute cartoon Gerald is 
shoved on the podium of a sym- 
phony orchestra when the conductor 
doesn’t show up and proceeds to cre- 
ate incredible confusion by reading 
from a score in which pages from a 
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The 500 Fingers of Dr. T 

Gerald McBoing-Boing’s Symphony 
Waxman and Antheil Plans 

Film Operettas 

Local 47 Endorsement 


sound-effects script for a radio serial 
have been mixed up. Summarily 
fired, he is welcomed back when tele- 
grams from Toscanini, Stokowski, 
and other world-famed musical fig- 
ures praise him for his conducting 
of a great contribution to modern 
music! 

Young Ernest Gold handles the 
score for this one, having a 16-piece 
ensemble make like a 90-piece sym- 
phony. Incidentally, the cartoon 
was fashioned to the musical score 
though, of course, Gold wrote it to 
the original script and planned tim- 
ing. The narration is written in as 
an integral part of the score which 
utilizes complete musical forms in 
miniature—an overture, a symphon- 
ic movement, etc., each with abbrevi- 
ated but complete statement, exposi- 
tion, and finale. Both this and the 
Dr. Seuss film are “musts” for every- 
one who teaches, plays, or likes 
music, and both of the pictures, like 
some of Disney’s “Mickey Mouse” 


. shorts of years ago, do a constructive 


and level-headed job in teaching us 
that music can be fun and easily as- 
similable, rather than  sacrosanctly 
considered as a museum piece. 


Waxman, whose forthcom- 
ing scores include music for 
Botany Bay and Come_ Back 
Little Sheba, flew to England in 
August to work on the libretto of 
his full-length opera, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, with James Forsyth, the 
young English dramatist who is 
adapting the Stevenson story for 
Waxman’s purposes. Waxman won't 
hazard a guess as to when he’ll have 
the opera finished; it depends on his 
film committments, and may be as 
long as two years from now. The 
subject matter, with its marked dra- 
matic and_ psychological content, 
should fit Waxman’s musical moods 
wonderfully. 

Another film composer—George 
Antheil—had a recital-reading of 


the first act of his opera, Volpone, 
in Santa Barbara in August. It will 
probably be given at the University 
of Southern California this season 
under Carl Ebert’s stage direction. 
It’s based on the Stefan Zweig adap- 
tation of the Ben Jonson play and 
has a libretto by Alfred Perry. Its 
Santa Barbara preview showed that 
its sharp satire is superbly mirrored 
in Antheil’s music. 


_ for a flood of filmed operet- 
tas in the months to come. MGM 
has four on tap: The Student Prince, 
The Merry Widow, Rose Marie, and 
Brigadoon. The studio is also ready- 
ing Invitation to the Dance—a sort 
of follow-up to the Gene Kelly- 
Leslie Caron combination which 
clicked in An American in Paris— 
and The Romberg Story. Romberg’s 
isn’t the only musical biography 
that’s being done. At Warner’s 
they’re preparing stories based on 
the lives of Grace Moore, Eddie Can- 
tor, and Helen Morgan, while their 
operetta prospects include Mlle. 
Modiste, The Desert Song, and a re- 
make of The Jazz Singer. 


of Local 47 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians— 
the Hollywood local which controls 
all the film, radio and TV players 
in the area—-are enthusiastic over a 
survey which Music Journal is spon- 
soring in cooperation with Stanford 
University. (See pages 8-9 of this 
issue.) More than five hundred 
members of Local 47 who are en- 
gaged in film, television, and radio 
studios and in the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic are now receiving the 
Stanford Vocational Interest Re- 
search questionnaires, which will be- 
come a part of the Stanford-Music 
Journal vocational interest project. 
This studio group will include a 
large number of the country’s out- 
standing musicians and will contrib- 

ute greatly to the study. 
C. SHARPLEss HICKMAN 
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SINGING 


BIRCH AR D 


TO GIVE children a complete musical educa- 


tion, including skill in music reading. 


TO ESTABLISH music education as a living 
program related to the daily activities of 


children. 
TO BRING to children the best in music and 


literature from classical, contemporary, and 


folk sources. 


BAS 


> 


TO APPEAL to children through books which 
are planned in text, music, color, and illustra- 


tion to speak directly to them. 


TO PROMOTE broad cultural understanding 
by relating music to the peoples, places, history, 
and customs of our own and many other lands. 


TO BUILD good Americans through the social- 
izing influence of music and the presentation of 


American ideals and traditions. 


Consider ~ 
the complete program 
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* Two Combination Books 
% Outstandingly Helpful Teaching Aids, including manuals, 


A SINGING SCHOOL 


% Eight Graded Books 


% Ten RCA Victor Record Albums in either “78” or “45” — 
with singers from the Robert Shaw Chorale for 


Send 


Copies 


accompaniment books, and full-color reproductions of famous On 
paintings. 


approval 


Lots Go! 


MEN OF VALOR 
John N. Klohr 


A strong, pulsating march! Dy- 
namic! Forceful! Melodic! 
Full Band... .$1.50 Parts .... .15 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 
John Philip Sousa 


Personifications of international 
friendship. One of Sousa’s best! 


Full Band... .$1.50 Parts .... .15 


VALLEY FORGE 
Edwin Franko Goldman 


The great bandmaster dedicates this 

Cuyler Hershey Leonard march to one of our country’s 
A peppy, novelty march! Will your greatest historical sites. Spirited! 
brass players love this one! Martial! 


Full Band... .$1.50 Parts .... .15 Full Band... .$1.50 Parts .... .15 


Send for FREE piano conductor parts of any of these marches. 
Also, ask for our complete Band Catalog. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


FREEDOM'S VICTORY 

Lt. Colonel Arthur M, Edwards 
New! A brilliant march! Gives 
your cornet section an opportunity 
to really shine. 


Full Band... .$1.50 Parts .... .15 
REEDS TO THE FRONT 
Cuyler Hershey Leonard 


Just what your “Reeds” ordered. 
Try this one on your next program! 


Full Band... .$1.50 Parts .... .15 


BRASSES TO THE FRONT 


Ke Ke KKK KK 


e See how easy 
itis to play a Pedler in tune 
..yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Fine woodwinds ecclaatonly for more than four generations 


THINK AMERICAN BUY AMERICAN BE AMERICAN 


ACCOMPANYING 


(Continued from page 27) 


one another until that moment! 

During the concert, I employed 
every trick and stratagem I had ever 
learned about accompanying. Dur- 
ing the first selection, I noticed the 
little signs which signified a crescen- 
do or diminuendo and filed them 
away in my find for future reference, 
I watched his throat muscles so that 
he and I would end a prolonged 
note together. Favorable review next 
day indicated that my experience 
had “paid off,” but the resultant 
emotional strain and tension made 
me resolve that I would never at- 
tempt any such performance again. 

There are times, of course, when 
you will be able to sandwich in only 
one brief rehearsal. In such a case, 
familiarize yourself with the words 
of the selections. When the words 
as well as the music are familiar, you 
will be able to underline a nuance, 
a shading, or an unwritten pause. 
You will realize that an introduction 
or a transition is not written to give 
the soloist a breathing spell, but 
rather to prepare or establish a 
mood or change of mood. 


Expression Marks 


Technically speaking, pay close 
attention to the marks of expression 
—crescendo, pianissimo, fortissimo, 
etc. These, plus the words, are the 
key to the song. Even if the singer 
does not follow them strictly, your 
obedience to their meaning cannot 
help but enhance the performance. 

If you are not sufficiently compe- 
tent to play a difficult passage, don’t 
worry about it. Just don’t play it. 
The salient parts of the passage well 
played is infinitely preferable to the 
complete passage badly played. 

In songs which the soloist begins 
without introduction or accompani- 
ment, avoid the amateur’s mistake 
of playing arpeggios. Sometimes the 
singer will calculate the pitch from 
the previous song. When this is not 
feasible, give the soloist one note 
as inconspicuously as_ possible. 

Always bear in mind the time sig- 
nature. Does it say 6/8 time? Re- 
member it. Don’t establish your 
time or insist upon strict time. 
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Tempo is largely the singer’s preroga- 
tive and, like a customer, he is al- 
ways right. 

Let the soloist establish the tempo 
and you respect his choice, no mat- 
ter how difficult it may be. Nothing 
sounds more ridiculous than a pian- 
ist who is happily playing in one 
tempo while the singer is blithely 
singing in another. 


Tempo Ignored 


This matter of tempo brings to 
mind a recent concert at which I 
had the pleasure of hearing Stephen 
Ballarini, the young baritone who 
has been singing with the New York 
City Center Opera Company. Al- 
though it is always a pleasure to lis- 
ten to Mr. Ballarini, I have never felt 
sorrier for a soloist than I did that 
evening. The pianist, utterly intent 
on the music in front of him, com- 
pletely ignored the tempo Mr. Bal- 
larini wished to establish. When Mr. 
Ballarini realized this, he stepped 
back, placed one hand atop the 
piano and—as inconspicuously as 
possible—began to beat time. The 
pianist placidly ignored him and 
Ballarini was finally forced to follow 
the pianist as best he could, sacrific- 
ing interpretation, tempo, and voice 
itself. 

Never anticipate the singer at any 
point. When you do this, the effect 
on the audience is that the artist is 
being dragged along (or held back) 
by sheer force of sound. Probably 
one of the commonest errors in ac- 
companiment occurs here. Because 
the musical indication is fortissimo, 
many pianists respect it to the point 
of bearing down on the keys and 
loud pedal to such an extent that the 
singer who lacks a strong voice is 
completely drowned out, And surely 
nothing looks more foolish to an 
audience than a singer with his 
mouth wide open and no sound 
emerging. 

As with most rules, there may be 
an exception to this one. When a 
young soprano made her debut one 
season at the Metropolitan as 
Rosina in The Barber of Seville, the 
audience awaited the difficult high 
note which ends the aria in the 
second act. The young lady reached 
the note but had not enough breath 
to sustain it. The conductor, realiz- 
ing her predicament, immediately 
brought the orchestra to full for- 
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tissimo. Few in the audience were 
aware that, although she looked as 
if she were singing, the soprano 
wasn’t making a sound! 

So far, all these “rules” have been 
concerned with technical require- 
ments, easy to learn and to follow. 
But these alone will not make a 
good accompanist. The other re- 
quirements are intangibles, consider- 
ably more difficult to learn and put 
into practice. 

Always remember that an accom- 
panist must be self-effacing. He is in 
no way a soloist. Several years ago, 
someone decided that Elman, Horo- 
witz, and Piatigorsky would make a 
never-to-be-forgotten trio. All ar- 
rangements were made and their 
first concert was held at Carnegie 
Hall. It was a complete fiasco! 
Why? Because each was so much a 
soloist that he could not sublimate 
himself to the extent necessary to 
create a successful trio, On the other 
hand, we have the widely lauded 
Virtuosi di Roma. On March 23, 
they appeared at Town Hall in New 
York City, and Louis Biancolli, 
noted music critic had this to say: 
“Soloists all, they yet played as if 
they were all second in importance 
to the only man who counted—the 
composer .... The sense of dedica- 
tion to a common ideal prevailed.” 


Conviction 


Always accompany with the con- 
viction that, at least for the moment, 
this particular soloist is the greatest. 
You are a little like the man who 
steadies the guy ropes while the 
trapeze artist dazzles the spectators— 
absolutely essential and indispens- 
able. The audience knows you are 
there and yet, at the same time, is 
unaware of your presence. In no way 
should your personality intrude 
upon the audience’s consciousness. 

The accompanist must hover over 
the soloist but never cover him; sup- 
port him without giving the impres- 
sion of holding him up; embellish 
his performance without decorating 
it; and place the soloist at such com- 
plete ease that he can go about his 
“work” without worry. 

And when a singer says to you “I 
can’t help but sing my very best 
when you play,” you can tell your- 
self you have mastered the art of 
accompaniment. It really is an art 
—a great art. AAA 
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ORIGINAL PETERS EDITION CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES 


PIANO TRIOS 


BACH, C. PH. E.—Trio in B/—Flute, Violin, Piano 2.00 
BACH, J. SEB.—Concerto in C minor—Oboe, Violin, Piano (or 2 Violins, Piano) (P.3722).. 2.00 
BACH, J. SEB.—Double Concerto in D minor 1.00 
*BRAHMS—Double Concerto in A minor, Op. 102 3.00 

Op. 8 in B; *Op. 40 Horn Trio (or Viola cr V'cello) in E>; Op. 87 in C; 

Op. 101 in C minor; Op. 114 Clarinet Trio (or Violin or Viola) in A minor 
HANDEL—3 Early Sonatas—Flute, V'cello, Piano 3.00 
HAYDN—6 Sonatas, Op. 8—2 Violins, Piano (V'cello ad lib.). Published for 

the first time. Complete edition in 2 vols. (P.4376a/b).............. each vol. 3.00 
*MOZART—Symphonie Concertante—Violin, Viola, Piano (P.2206)................0cceeeeeee 2.00 
‘ries. Complete dition 6.00 
TELEMANN—Concerto in E—Violin, V'cello, Piano 3.50 
VIVALDI--Concerto grosso in D minor—2 Violins, Piano (P.4327)................0c0cccuee 2.00 

STRING TRIOS 
*BEETHOVEN—6 Trios. Complete edition 6.00 
REGER—Serenade and Trio, Op. I4la/b each 2.50 
PIANO QUARTETS 

ABEL—Concerto in E!—Piano, 2 Violins, V'cello 0 3.50 
BACH, J. CHR.—Concerto in E®—Piano, 2 Violins, V'cello (P.3873)....................05. 2.50 
MENDELSSOHN—Quartets. Complete edition 6.00 
MOZART—Quartets. Complete edition 3.00 
SCHUBERT—Adagio and Rondo in F (Op. posth.) (P.1347)...........0..00.00cceeceee ce 2.00 
SCHUMANN—Quartet in E>, Op. 47: 3.00 


*Refer to Eulenburg Miniature Scores Catalogue for study score edition 
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HAPPY HARMONIZING 


(Continued from page 36) 


harp, she can sit on a low chair in 
their midst, in the manner dear to 
psychologists’ hearts. 

Often a piano is too loud for 
small voices. Either they shout to 
be heard above it, or they depend on 
it too heavily. This is not true of 
the gentle autoharp. 

And as for the children them. 
selves playing their own piano ac- 
companiments, just how many do 
you know who can do it? In fact, 
how many classroom teachers can do 
it? Not enough, certainly. 

But children of six who can beat 
time accurately can stroke the harp 
while the others sing. Here is an- 
other way to serve the child who has 
no interest in singing. Many can 
be taught to finger the chords as 
well, and many of them don’t even 
have to be told when to change from 
tonic to dominant. 

How about the autoharp in other 
situations than schools? It is a sing- 
er’s best friend, and it is a popular 
singer who keeps a repertoire of 
songs that she can play and sing any- 
where. It is better than a piano 
when entertaining small groups, for 
it is intimate and friendly, and al- 
lows even a small voice to be heard 
at all times. 


For Groups 


For community sings, for club 
meetings, for parties, for use in a 
car, bus, excursion train, or plane, 
or on a hayride—in fact any place 
that has room for a four-pound, 
twenty-one inch item, there the 
autoharp is at home. 

It has gone with missionaries on 
pack-mules into mountains and 
jungles, where the smallest folding 
organ could not have gone. It has 
accompanied USO entertainers to 
the battle fronts. Red Cross Gray 
Ladies have used it in hospital wards 
for wounded men to hear and play. 
Music therapists have called its 
sweet voice very good medicine in- 
deed. Night club entertainers have 
suspended it by straps from their 
shoulders and walked from table to 
table singing songs that the guests 
request. 

Several composers have found it 
useful in experimenting with har- 
monic combinations. Teachers of 
harmony like it, for the student 
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learns the chords by name and 
sound simultaneously. 

I predict an even greater popu- 
larity for this delightful little music- 
maker. I hope the manufacturer 
will make a still larger model, add- 
ing the chords in the very useful 
keys of E-flat and D. Transposing 
songs from these keys to those avail- 
able on the present harp often puts 
them into ar. awkward range. 

One question: Why are there two 
lazy D-sharp strings? They are not 
used in any of the chords playable. 
Maybe someone at the factory hap- 
pens to like D-sharps! 


For Solos 


Is the autoharp practical as a solo 
instrument? Yes indeed, though this 
requires more practice. The trick 
is to stop the stroke on the correct 
melody note rather than stroke the 
entire chord. This is a lot easier 
than it sounds. Remember that 
while the correct button is de- 
pressed, all unwanted strings are 
silenced, leaving quite a margin for 
error. A staff is printed on the 
harp beneath the strings, corre- 
sponding to the string arrangement. 
Most folk tunes are made up of 
chord-wise tones, supplemented by 
diatonic passages which require 
tonic-dominant-tonic harmony. 

Everyone who has seen my auto- 
harp fairly itches to try it. From the 
many who have played it, the re- 
sponse has been unanimous: “I want 
one of these!” 

I took the harp to a small rural 
school for a singing lesson, and 
when the teacher, a man in his sev- 
enties, saw it, he strummed a few 
nostalgic chords and hummed 
“Home, Sweet Home” in a deep, 
wavering voice. Then he said, “You 
need at home. We had two auto- 
know, this is what these children 
harps at our house when I was a 
boy, and they were the start of a 
family orchestra. We used to sit 
around the fire on winter nights and 
play and sing for hours. Youngsters 
with their bought entertainment 
nowadays don’t know anything 
about good times! Not enough fam- 
ilies sing together any more. 

“Why, I haven’t even seen one of 
these things in fifty years, and I can 
still play it. Must be pretty easy to 
play, eh, children?” AAA 
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ORIGINAL PETERS EDITION CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES 


STRING QUARTETS 


*MOZART—27 Quartets. Complete edition in 2 vols. 

*SCHUBERT—9 Quartets. Complete edition in 2 vols. (P.168a/b)................. each vol. 4.50 
*SCHUMANN—Quartets, Op. 41 Nos. |, 2, 3. Complete edition (P.2379) .. ............. 4.50 
*SMETANA—Quartet in E minor ''From My Life™ (P.2635) 3.00 

QUINTETS 

BEETHOVEN—Quintet, Op. 16—Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, Horn (P.LI90) ........... 2.75 
*BEETHOVEN—4 String Quintets. Complete edition (P.599) 5.00 

BOCCHERINI—String Quintet in C (w. 2 V'celli) (P.2231) 2.50 
*BRAHMS—Clarinet Quintet in B minor, Op. 2.50 
*BRAHMS—Piano Quintet in F minor, Op. 34 (P.3660) 3.00 
*BRAHMS—String Quintets, Op. 88 and Op. II! (P.3905a/b) ..................0.02005. each 3.00 

BRUCKNER—String Quintet in F (w. 2 Violas) (P.3842) 3.00 

MENDELSSOHN—String Quintets. Complete edition (P.1743) 5.00 
*MOZART—I0 String Quintets. Complete edition in 2 vols, (P.18/19).............. each vol. 6.00 
*SCHUBERT—Piano Quintet in A, Op. 114 (Trout Quintet) (P.169) .................0020.5. 3.00 
*SCHUBERT—String Quintet in C, Op. 163 (w. 2 V'celli) (P.775) ...............0.0..00008. 3.00 

SEXTETS—SEPTETS—OCTETS 

BRAHMS—Sextets, Op. 18 and Op. 36. Complete edition (P.3906a/b) .............. each 3.75 
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CREATIVE ARTIST 


(Continued from page 11) 


riches and the very orthodox mem- 
bers of the aristocracy who still feel 
that it is more noble to patronize 
than to create. Moreover, even in 
this latter small and moribund class, 
artistic activity is at least looked 
upon as an essential element of gra- 
cious living rather than the adorn- 
ment of uneventful Sunday after- 
noons. 

Curiously enough, Americans ac- 
cept as a perfectly normal phenom- 
enon that a foreigner should choose 
art as his profession. While an 
American artist often is subtly ostra- 
cized by his own community, a for- 
eign one in that same milieu is apt 
to be honored. It is almost as if 
one should have no respect for Mo- 
hammedanism unless it is practiced 
by a Hindu. No wonder that the 
young American artist is perhaps 
the most neurotic in the world and 
for generations has sought in Europe 
his spiritual home. 

I have remarked before that I in- 
sist on the separation between cre- 
ative and interpretive artists, not 
only because the roles are scarcely 
related, but also because, curiously 
enough, the interpretive artist, al- 
though his role is of minor im- 
portance, is more readily tolerated 
by the American community. This 
may be due to the fact that the na- 
ture of his contribution, ephemeral 
as it is, is easier to appraise and con- 
sequently has greater commercial 
value than that of the creator. The 
singer who finally is accepted by the 
Metropolitan and is heard regularly 
on radio programs becomes a highly 
respectable member of his home 
town and consequently a hero to his 
own family. But the struggling 
composer who may or may not suc- 
ceed in having his symphony per- 
formed by a well-known symphony 
orchestra (a recognition that will 
earn him a $100 fee, out of which he 
must pay for the copying of the 
parts) will be considered an incor- 
rigible eccentric. 

This perhaps explains the uncom- 
mon anxiety of the young Amer- 
ican artist toward the problem of 
financial success. Artists all over the 
world have to face the dilemma of 
finding freedom to work and earn- 
ing a living at the same time; but 
for most of them, money represents 


only the necessary means of acquir- 


ing this freedom. For the American 
artist, financial success stands for 
much more than that. It usually 
represents the unconscious desire to 
rehabilitate himself before family 
and community, to show them that 
he is worth more than they thought 
him to be, and that he not only can 
earn a living, but actually a better 
living than many of the members of 
more respected professions. The 
mature artist will disclaim any such 
thought of self-vindication, but the 
younger one will be secretly delight- 
ed at the thought of the devastating 
effect that his success will have upon 
“friends of the family” or the Eu- 
menides-like group of relatives 
whose silent commiseration he had 
to bear throughout his youth. 
Except for this anxiety over finan- 
cial success, I cannot otherwise ex- 
plain the tragic fate of so many 
promising young writers who, hayv- 
ing achieved or rather, let us say, 
fallen by chance into the category 
of “best seller,” repeat themselves 
into sterility, or the even worse fate 
of the talented young painter who 
finally succumbs to the lure of com- 
mercial advertising and by cheapen- 
ing himself eventually destroys the 
freshness of his creative powers. 


Parent Responsibility 


I strongly feel that American par- 
ents, fathers in particular, are fre- 
quently to blame for the feeling of 
insecurity which often leads their 
artistic sons to the betrayal of their 
ideals and thence to mediocrity or 
failure. Being a teacher in a well- 
known American school, I am again 
and again confronted by the case of 
the young composer whose well-to- 
do father will stubbornly refuse him 
financial help after he is twenty-one 
years of age. This all-too-prevalent 
type of father is unable to accept the 
fact that art is a long and painful 
process. He will inevitably suspect 
of emasculation the son who at 
twenty-one still requires the help of 
his family. Consequently, to avoid 
contempt, the young American 
artist, long before his coming of age, 
begins to seek feverishly for any 
kind of grant or prize which will 
save him from the humiliation of fi- 
nancial dependence. (The case of 
Ravel, whose family provided him 
an income all through his life, is not 
an uncommon one in Europe.) 

All of this rather puzzles me. Why 
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is it that the American father must 
feel apologetic for — if not thor- 
oughly ashamed of—the fact that his 
son may want to pursue a non- 
money-making profession, and con- 
centrate on spiritual values rather ” 
than material ones? Why, may I ask, 
is a father to be more proud of the 
son who can earn his living at 
twenty-one, than of the struggling 
son who one day may be the pride of 
his country and whose work may be 
remembered for generations to 
come? 

How well I remember as a child 
watching the profound sorrow of all 
Milan as the funeral of Puccini 
passed through the streets! It was a 
loss for each of us as well as for our 
country. No wonder that a young 
Italian boy’s wanting to be a com- 
poser could only be a source of sat- 
isfaction and pride to his family and 
friends. But the family’s regard for 
music was only a reflection of the 
general public’s esteem in which the 
composer was held in Italy. 


Indifference 


The indifference of the American 
public toward creative life is reflect- 
ed even in its cultural institutions. 

Although most artists may tend to 
refuse academic recognition, rela- 
tively few have ever been granted 
such recognition by a first-rank uni- 
versity. I believe that a composer 
of such standing as Aaron Copland 
has been honored only once by a 
university, Samuel Barber, never, 
and William Schuman only since he 
has become the director of the Juil- 
liard School. I happen to know 
that the only time Virgil Thomson 
was offered an honorary degree by 
a college he found himself on the 
same platform as Elizabeth Arden, 
the cosmetician, also a recipient. For 
that matter, composers are not even 
taken into consideration by those 
same institutions that apparently de- 
vote themselves to music. At the re- 
ception given by the New York Phil- 
harmonic for its 100th anniversary, 
to which practically every Tom, 
Dick and Harry of the music world 
was invited, I don’t know of a single 
composer of note who received an 
invitation. Nor is a composer ever 
asked to be a member of orchestra or 
opera boards. Business men are 
considered to be better judges, even 
in the direction of artistic matters. 

This reluctance to appoint an 
American artist to a responsible po- 
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sition may be the outcome of the 
fallacy that an artist is inevitably an 
unreliable person, devoid of any 
executive abilities whatsoever. Ob- 
viously, artists have little interest in 
becoming financial wizards or bril- 
liant executives, but whenever they 
do assume such roles, they often 
prove themselves to be perceptive 
and outstanding. 

Most flagrant of all is the indif- 
ferent attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment toward creative art. Posses- 
sing the most formidable means and 
material for cultural propaganda, it 
stubbornly insists upon ignoring the 
only facet of American culture that 
would really impress Europe—the 
arts. France has always been a mas- 
ter in exploiting its creative sons. 
Its tourism, its fashion, its incredible 
prestige as a leader in cultural and 
intellectual matters are the outcome 
of centuries of national pride in its 
art. The arrival of, let us say, Sartre 
in a foreign country is greeted by 
the French Embassy with lavish re- 
ceptions worthy of royalty. (It is an 
extravagant dream to imagine that 


someone like Faulkner would re- 
ceive such honors from his own gov- 
ernment. Has a serious contempo- 
rary composer or painter ever been 
honored by the White House?) 

I find the general American press 
equally guilty in its stress upon what 
is only the cheaper and more ephem- 
eral aspect of American culture. Oc- 
casionally, some of the weekly maga- 
zines have rather lavishly publicized 
the work of younger painters, but 
does the press of America actually 
care where its composers, writers, 
and painters live and what they are 
doing? Will it ever consider it 
“news” that a new American sym- 
phony received its premiére in Vien- 
na or Paris, or that a young Amer- 
ican painter has won recognition in 
Rome? Journalists will faithfully 
quote what Rita Hayworth has to 
say, and even report with meticulous 
pride the debut of an American 
singer at La Scala. But that is as 
far as the general press of America 
dares to go in covering the art field. 
Will creative art ever be “news’’? 

It is a rather sad panorama. Amer- 


ica must finally realize that its pres- 
ent civilization will be crystallized 
and remembered in the future chief- 
ly as portrayed by its contemporary 
creative artists. It is the Germany 
of Bach, Beethoven and Goethe that 
we love and forgive. It is the Italy 
of Leonardo and Michelangelo that 
is portrayed in every schoolboy’s 
textbook. It is the France of Utril- 
lo and Rimbaud that the American 
tourist unconsciously seeks in his 
eternal pilgrimage to Paris. 

Most Americans are apt to excuse 
themselves by answering that, after 
all, there are no Beethovens and 
Michelangelos in this country. This 
argument reminds me of the young 
man who, after having murdered his 
father and mother, begged the judge 
to be lenient because he was an or- 
phan. A nation is directly re- 
sponsible for preparing the kind of 
soil that will produce art. I agree 
with Emerson, who said, “The fine 
arts have nothing casual, but spring 
from the instincts of the nations that 
created them.” AAA 
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THE “BIG LIE”? 
(Continued from page 31) 


behind them. The “Big Lie” has 
grown so gigantic and is accepted by 
so many respected people that the 
student without recourse to logical 
analysis must accept fuzzy talk for 
truth. In time the student actually 
believes there is some part of the 
terminology which has meaning and 
the “Big Lie” gains added weight of 
respectability. Each succeeding gen- 
eration invents new and more com- 
plicated gibberish to explain the in- 


explicable: “Think the tone high” 

“Sing into the mask” .. . “Think 
of your head as a bell” . . . ad 
nauseam. 


You may say that in spite of their 
use of illogical procedures and vague 
terminology, voice teachers have 
turned out great singers so they 
can’t all be bad. Obviously nothing 
in the world is all bad, but is it too 
unreasonable to believe that the suc- 
cessful singers of the world sang IN 
SPITE OF rather than because of 
their training in so-called voice pro- 
duction? I don’t think so. There 
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are many examples of truly great 
singers with little or no training. 
Voice teachers refer to this as the 
enigma of the natural voice. 
Couldn’t the enigma exist only in 
their minds? Couldn’t the “enigma” 
actually be due to a skill unknown 
to the voice teachers? Isn’t it reason- 
able to assume that whatever caused 
the “enigma” for the untrained 
voice could also be responsible for 
the effectiveness of the trained ones? 

We might also examine the suc- 
cess of the vocal training field as a 
whole. The great majority of sing- 
ers graduating from the conserva- 
tories and universities today couldn’t 
entertain their mother’s Ladies’ Aid 
society. Either the schools are down- 
right dishonest in accepting students 
with hopelessly bad voices or else 
they are ruining far more voices 
than they train. I personally favor 
the latter opinion. 

If traditional systems of singing 
instruction are false, where can we 
turn? Is there any logical way to im- 
prove singing? I believe there are 
answers to these questions. If you 
are willing to go back beyond our 


mythical friend, Fernando, willing 
to forget all of the foolish catch 
phrases you have read and heard, 
and willing to use common sense, I 
think you can discover principles 
which could revolutionize the busi- 
ness of teaching singing. 

Singing was originally out- 
growth of speech. We do not need 
any additional apparatus in singing 
that isn’t used in conversation. The 
vocal mechanism as it is used in 
speech is automatically controlled 
and regulated through the autono- 
mic nervous syster. As Fernando 
knew, we don’t normally do any- 
thing to make the voice work. In 
speech we merely stimulate the or- 
ganism by our desire to communi- 
cate thoughts. We want to get an 
idea to someone and we speak, or 
murmur, or call without conscious 
effort. We might add that speech is 
a very efficient act. Nature provides 
a built-in volume control and an 
automatic coloring device in every 
voice plus a timing device that 
makes a maze of muscles work in 
perfect coordination. It isn’t even 
necessary that real life situations be 
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present for proper stimulation of 
this complex behavior pattern. The 
speaker may, through the imagina- 
tion, act or make-believe, and the 
desire to communicate thought oper- 
ates the mechanism with equal speed 
and efficiency. 

The principal requirement for ef- 
ficient operation of the singing 
voice is the same stimulus which 
operates the speaking voice: THE 
DESIRE TO COMMUNICATE 
THOUGHT. This simple idea may 
seem so obvious that you might 
think its principles are already in 
wide usage today. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The 
great masses of people are condi- 
tioned to pursue a course of action 
that is directly opposed to the idea 
of communicating thought while 
singing. From the time when he is 
complimented for singing his first 
melody, through school experience 
where he is cautioned to imitate a 
“good” tone, down to the time when 
he is exposed to the weird machina- 
tions of Fernando’s successors, the 
singer today is goaded to make 


ed to concentrate completely on 
making sense. The average singer 
is totally incapable of reading the 
lyrics of a song in speech in such a 
manner as to indicate that he is 
aware of the meaning of the words, 
the character of the speaker, or the 
persons for whom the lines were in- 
tended. Certainly it would be ridicu- 
lous to believe that our singers 
today could communicate thought 
and proper mood while singing. 
They are too busy making tunes and 
tones. 


Necessary Skills 


There are certain aspects of sing- 
ing which obviously require skills 
beyond those used in speech. The 
most important of these is proper 
vowel formation. Because speech is 
free in character, the average speak- 
er can get by with impure vowel 
sounds. The singer must, on the 
other hand, have every vowel up for 
inspection as the tone is sustained. 
For this reason a study of vowels, 
their proper formation and sound, 


for muscular adjustments should be 
included in the training of every 
singer. 

Since the singer is required to 
reach a number of people and often 
has to sing over an accompaniment, 
he must also be trained to gain great- 
er power than is normally used in 
conversation. The built-in volume 
control provided by nature will take 
care of many of the problems caused 
by the need to fill large halls or the 
necessity for forceful presentation of 
emotional passages. The singer can 
be given additional help, however, 
if he is trained to open his mouth to 
the greatest possible size without dis- 
torting the vowel sounds. 

These simple ideas) COMMUNI- 
CATE THOUGHT, USE PROPER 
VOWELS, KEEP THE MOUTH 
OPEN AS FAR AS POSSIBLE 
WITHOUT DISTORTING VOW- 
ELS can break the “Big Lie.” Re- 
member, however, that the first idea 
is by far the most important. Train 
your singers to use the imagination, 
not the mechanism. Nature will do 
the work, and the singers will have 
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TRUMPET TOUR 
(Continued from page 25) 


The conductor must keep his 
players relaxed but attentive. Con- 
structive praise is infinitely more ef- 
fective than severity. His manner 
should be friendly but must at the 
same time be authoritative in order 
to inspire confidence. The student 
must know his duty, his responsibil- 
ity to the organization. If he blows 
louder than anyone else he will in- 
terfere with the expression of others. 
He should always be able to hear 
what others are doing. 

For best results in playing accom- 
paniments a forty-five piece instru- 
mentation is most satisfactory, but 
to reduce the usual one hundred, 
piece group would not accomplish 
my purpose. It takes an extra two 
hours to train so many players but 
even if the extra two hours were not 
available I would still rather sacri- 
fice quality than reduce the member- 
ship. Sometimes the following com- 
ment is necessary: 

“I would love to have you play my 
music; it would make me_ very 
happy. But you are too loud. If you 


don’t play softer, even though it 
grieves me, I shall have to take out 
some players. Now try it again.” 
Without fail, such comment has the 
desired effect. 

One of the most prevalent prob- 
lems that I have found is faulty in- 
tonation, due largely to lack of 
training, improper instruction, or 
lack of practice. The most valuable 
preparatory study for any kind of 
music performance is solfége, which 
teaches one to think and reproduce 
intervals accurately and lays a firm 
rhythmic foundation. If I find a 
student who does not play in tune I 
check first of all his ability to sing 
intervals in tune. One of my earliest 
recollections is the daily drill in 
solfége through which my father put 
all of his children. If one of us made 
a mistake we were rapped soundly 
for it. This thorough, consistent 
drill laid the best possible founda- 
tion for performance and conduct- 
ing and I cannot recommend too 
highly the same course for all who 
intend to make music or music 
teaching a career. 

I have found that certain prob- 
lems and questions are common 
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to almost all sessions. They are as 
follows: 

1. In general, students should 
have more time to practice. They 
must spend an adequate amount of 
time on their instruments, not only 
in playing but also in building tech- 
nique through thoughtful, consistent 
drill. 

2. While solfége is the best aid in 
developing rhythmic integrity, walk- 
ing or marching to music will also 
help. Rhythm cannot be an intel- 
lectual process; it must become a 
part of the mental and physical fiber 
of the performer. 


Lip Position 


3. In the development of tone the 
position of the lips is all important. 
The upper lip must be allowed to 
vibrate freely; the breath must be 
taken naturally by dropping the 
lower jaw, never by stretching the 
lips. Breathing can be improved by 
swimming under water, thus de- 
veloping capacity and control. 

4. The trumpeter’s fingers look 
better curved but one should not be 
obliged to use the same position al- 
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ways. There are times when differ- 
ent positions are desirable; there- 
fore, the student should try many 
ways. 

5. In choosing an instrument, con- 
sider first of all the quality of tone 
(its purity, brilliance, and round- 
ness); then intonation; facility or 
ease with which it blows; and finally 
its physical feeling (balance and 
weight). 

6. Learn by listening. If you are 
playing first trumpet listen to the 
second and third trumpet players 
and analyze what they can do best. 
Concern yourself with the best any 
performer can offer and imitate only 
what is good. 

7. I would recommend the piano 
as a basic instrument for all music 
students. In my opinion it increases 
by fifty per cent a student’s chance 
of becoming proficient on any other 
instrument. 

Whether or not a student should 
learn to play the trumpet is best de- 
cided by the extent of his interest. 
His desire can overcome serious 
physical obstacles. No amount of 
“natural resources” can outweigh the 
disastrous effect of disinterest. AA 4 
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R= you get the wrong idea, I 
would like to explain that I am 
perfectly satisfied to play the bass 
horn; this is just an accounting of a 
few things that bother me about it. 
First is the fact that no one ac- 
tually considers the tuba player a 
musician. When I answer people 
who ask about the instrument I 
play in the band, the usual reaction 
is a raising of the eyebrows and, 
“You mean ... the tuba? Haw, haw, 
haw!” The trumpets, clarinets, 
saxes, trombones, and flutes can all 
claim many famous virtuosos, but 
who ever heard of a concert tuba 
artist? Although the tuba is among 
the easiest of instruments to play (I 
learned in four weeks), it is not en- 
tirely devoid of musical value; in 
fact, it’s a very essential instrument. 
A band or orchestra sounds lousy 
without one. A tuba sounds lousy 
without a band or orchestra too. 
The second trouble is the size and 


on the life of a tuba player. 


weight of the tuba. A piccolo player 
can stick his instrument in his 
pocket where it never leaves a bulge; 
a violin is certainly not inconvenient 
to carry; and even a trombone can 
be lugged around without too much 
difficulty. But the tuba is a different 
matter. It consists of about thirty-five 
pounds of metal twisted into the 
most gosh-awful shape you ever saw. 
After forty-five minutes of marching 
with one wrapped around me, I 
often wonder why a wheelbarrow 
isn’t furnished with the thing! 

My third gripe is the terrible mu- 
sic given us to play—no melody, just 
oom-pah. About the only place 
where the bass really comes into its 
own is in “Dixieland” music such as 
our school pep band often plays. 

In spite of these difficulties, tuba- 
playing is lot of fun, and I wouldn’t 
change places with anyone in the 
band. But then, neither would they. 
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WALK INTO IT 


(Continued from page 29) 


expected to. And if Traubel and 
Pinza and Groucho Marx all feel 
the way you do before they per- 
form, it’s all right for you to feel 
tension too. 

But you’re coming to that climax. 
What ever made you think you 
could sing this song anyhow? Well, 
you know the words, you know the 
notes. Now take a deep breath and 
lift! Watch that imaginary hand out 
there over the heads of the people 
in the audience. Your voice is 
cupped in that hand and as the 
hand lifts, your lovely, ringing tones 
lift right up to those climactic high 
notes with it. 

That does it! You’ve sung the 
song. 

Now stand absolutely still until 
the accompanist finishes the last 
chord; lets it die away. Now drop 
those lightly clasped (still clammy?) 
hands forward and down and let 
your shoulders follow. Don’t curt- 
sey, for goodness sake; there isn’t a 
queen in the house! 

Time it right. Before the ap- 
plause has a chance to die down, lift 
your head, smile a genuine, unre- 
hearsed smile then walk—all-of-a- 
piece—over and sit down. 

All-of-a-piece is as descriptive of 
movement as any words I know. 
You can practice all-of-a-piece mov- 
ing, sitting, and standing at home, 
at school, at work, on the bus, on 
the street, anywhere. Next to a 
course at a modeling school, the 
words all-of-a-piece are the easiest 
lesson in grace I know. 

So: Rehearse at home. Walk into 
it. Sing to people, even if you have 
to imagine them. Lift to your cli- 
max. Drop to your audience at the 
end of your song. And walk away 
as if you had dropped in from some 
modeling school. 

Easy? No! But well worth your 
thoughtful practicing. AAA 


Chopin once administered a gen- 
tle but sharp rebuke to one of the 
lion-hunters who exploit good- 
natured artists. He had been invited 
to dinner and after the repast the 
hostess asked him to play something. 

“But, my dear madam,” he pro- 
tested, “I have eaten so little!” 
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GLEE CLUB 
(Continued from page 7) 


both of them.) It also included mak- 
ing every lesson into a question and 
answer period wherein Miss Forensie 
didn’t always know all the answers 
but undertook to look them up. 
Somehow, her classes passed the Re- 
gents’ examinations with flying 
colors despite a tendency to write 
more original music than the ex- 
aminers requested and to walk out 
of the examining room an hour 
ahead of time. 

The rest of the teaching staff in 
our high school did not care for Miss 
Forensie. She seldom attended regu- 
lar faculty meetings and her knowl- 
edge of adolescent psychology was 
primitive. Her own picture of her- 
self was most conventional. She did 
not wish to be an iconoclast but 
there was always a free piano lesson 
to be given, or a singing lesson, or 
an orchestra rehearsal, and besides, 
she had a positive gift for mislaying 
mimeographed notices. 

Her habit of signing papers with- 
out reading them got her into 
trouble. A music student could cut 
any class except music by writing an 
excuse and getting her to sign it. 
When called to account by an irate 
teacher from another department, 
she would say calmly, “Herman 
plays a very nice flute and we don’t 
have any other good flute player.” 
Why Herman should not attend his- 
tory classes because he played a very 
nice flute was perfectly clear to Miss 
Forensie but unclear to the history 
teacher. 

I loved Miss Forensie. She forced 
me to slave over scales and she made 
public comments about the state of 
my musical ear that should have 
hurt my feelings but didn’t, and she 
read every word I wrote for the 
school paper and told me my talents 
lay in other directions than music so 
never mind. She made me feel that 
the section of the school building 
reserved for the music rooms was a 
wild game preserve and I a species 
of duck. My fellow students also 
relaxed the moment they entered 
Miss Forensie’s precincts. The usu- 
al teacher-student relationship did 
not exist. They used her as a kind 
of well from which useful informa- 
tion might be extracted with proper 
priming. A good half of all ques- 
tions were phrased with the aid of a 
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trumpet or clarinet or a quick dash 
to the piano. When her answer 
failed to satisfy, they would snarl 
at their teacher irritably. The class 
frequently dissolved into violent ar- 
gument between student and teach- 
er, with Miss Forensie going down to 
muttered defeat. As I had not the 
faintest idea of what the shout- 
ing was about, I enjoyed it all tre- 
mendously without becoming in- 
volved. I especially enjoyed the 
arguments in which Miss Forensie 
would shout, “No!”, and play the 
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piano and then a pupil would play 
the piano and then both would play 
the piano—pushing each other un- 
ceremoniously off the piano bench— 


and the assembled class would 
shout advice, encouragement, and 
invective. Miss Forensie would 
clap her hands to her ears and 
scream, “No! No! No!”, and the 
whole class would begin talking 
loudly and rush up to the black- 
board to write what they couldn't 
say; and I would watch, bewildered 
that anyone could get so upset over 
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a simple progression of sounds. It 
was wonderful. Like a fight in a 
foreign movie with no English 
titles. 

Miss Forensie was neither old nor 
young. We all thought of her as a 
permanent Miss, and were shaken 
to the core when a large car (yellow, 
with white-walled tires) began to 
call for her after school every day, 
Schoo] intelligence reported that the 
driver played first violin in a sym. 
phony orchestra and had an accent 
like Charles Boyer and was four 
inches shorter than Miss Forensie 
and was a dreamboat. Well! The 
Glee Club was a wreck. The girls 
got a crush on the future Mr, 
Forensie (as he was known) before 
they saw him. When he paid a ten- 
minute visit to the after-school re- 
hearsal there was no holding them. 
Miss Forensie got a wedding pres- 
ent before she was officially engaged. 
She behaved like someone under a 
strong opiate and gave up the teach- 
ing of music altogether for a time. 
After the wedding she returned 
slowly to normal and _ assigned 
some really frightful homework to 
Major Music while she made the 
orchestra’s life unbearable. 


Domestic Life 


It developed that Mr. Forensie 
liked to bring his friends home for 
chamber music sessions. His wife 
was expected to play the piano on 
such occasions, and there was some 
domestic discord over her perform- 
ance. Miss Forensie, as I have men- 
tioned, was a great believer in edu- 
cation. If her husband did not care 
for the way she played the piano, 


_ she intended to learn to play better. 


The study of theory and harmony 
was interrupted to allow Miss 
Forensie to practice. She played 
scales and her class sat, silent and 
surprisingly sympathetic, while she 
struggled. I asked if she was im- 
proving and was told, “She’s better, 
but she’s still terrible.” The pianists 
in the class volunteered sincere and 
generous advice, which was taken 
seriously by Miss Forensie. If hard 
work would make her a good wife, 
pianistically speaking, she would 
work. 

There was one musical ability 
Miss Forensie possessed to an un- 
usual degree and that was a genius 
for training choruses. She was a 
wild woman with a glee club 
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(“Glee,” hah! I used to think), but 
she got results. It happened that 
our school had never been officially 
dedicated although we had been in 
operation for two years. The time 
for a full official dedication arrived 
with the then-Mayor La Guardia 
expected to be in attendance. Miss 
Forensie was asked to prepare a 
suitable musical program. It was 
an opportunity to show her husband 
she could train a chorus even if she 
couldn’t play the piano to suit him. 
She spoke at length to the Glee 
Club about Mayor La Guardia’s 
fondness for music but we weren’t 
fooled! We knew we were to sing 
for Mr. Forensie, and we had jolly 
well better sing well! 

The high point of the program 
was to be Handel’s Largo. It was 
to be sung in six parts by some 
hundred and fifty voices, including 
the Boy’s Glee Club and about fifty 
extra voices drafted for the occa- 
sion. We worked on it for three 
months, and I feel sure Handel him- 
self would have enjoyed those re- 
hearsals. I actually dreamed about 
it, but I wasn’t allowed to sing it. 
There was a B-flat in the soprano 
part that no one could sing with any 
accuracy except Suzie Ogasso. It 
was arranged that everyone would 
sing very, very softly at that part 
while Suzie came in strong and the 
rest of the sopranos kept quiet. 
There were other crises, but Miss 
Forensie managed to surmount them 
all in one way or another. 


Final Blessing 


At next to the last rehearsal she 
surveyed us all happily and issued 
her final instructions and blessings. 
There were to be no last-minute hair 
cuts or permanent waves lest we 
look like convicts or iron dogs. We 
were not to eat anything unusual or 
too much. We were to wear white 
blouses and shirts. We were to be 
back at school at exactly 7 P.M. We 
were not to scream or shout or get 
excited. We were not, please, to for- 
get the tune. “And don’t anyone 
get run over,” she concluded with 
perfect seriousness. 

That evening we assembled in the 
big music room over the auditorium 
for a final run-through. Suzie’s B- 
flat was flat all right. It wasn’t an 
A; it wasn’t anything. It was plain 
sour. Two tenors considered totally 
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reliable turned into bathtub basses 
on the spur of the moment, with big 
voices at that. The altos came in 
late and the tenors were so unnerved 
they didn’t come in at all. That 
was some Largo! 

There was a moment of silence 
after we finished. Miss Forensie 
stared at her Glee Club as if we were 
all perfect strangers to her. She was 
wearing a maroon evening dress 
covered with sequins and her ample 
bosom was plastered with a huge 
orchid. The orchid was thrown to 


the floor suddenly and Miss Foren- 
sie’s hundred and seventy or so 
pounds jumped upon it, several 
times. The sequins heaved and vi- 
brated and winked as Miss Forensie 
appeared to inflate herself prepara- 
tory to annihilating us all with a 
breath of pure, hot fire. 

There would be no Largo, she 
said slowly. The Mayor would come, 
dying to hear good music, but there 
would be no music because the Glee 
Club could not sing. She had 
trained, she informed us, a number 
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of glee clubs. Some of them had 
been pretty bad. We were the 
worst. We were, without doubt, the 
worst glee club in the City of New 
York—probably in the world. She 
had wasted three months upon us 
and it was all for nothing because 
she would rather die than appear 
in the auditorium downstairs with 
singers who could not keep time, 
carry a tune, or remember to come in 
on time. There were some more re- 
marks made to the Glee Club on 
this occasion, but I do not have total 
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recall; I can only remember the 
high points. I, for one, was con- 
vinced there would be no Largo that 
evening. The rest of the Glee Club 
was ready to go home—go anywhere, 
but go. At that moment a boy ar- 
rived from the auditorium to sum- 
mon us. Without breaking stride, 
Miss Forensie swept out of the room 
and left us to follow after her like 
a beaten army in full retreat. We 
went to our seats and sat, not talk- 
ing or looking or even scratching. 

The first speeches passed over our 
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heads. We watched Miss Forensie 
sitting majestic and twinkling on the 
platform while each impassioned 
breath made her sequins sparkle ma- 
liciously. We honestly had no idea 
whether we were to sing or not, 
There was a rustle at the back of the 
hall and the Little Flower bounded 
in. Miss Forensie rose to her feet 
and lifted her baton. Like zombies, 
we rose also and watched the baton, 
mesmerized. It came down—and 
we unleashed a performance that 
shook the school. 

That Largo foamed about me like 
some great tide in a storm. I was 
not permitted the luxury of singing, 
so I felt like the center of a hurri- 
cane, an atom of silence. Nobody 
forgot to come in on schedule and 
no one was sour. Suzie’s voice 
floated out clear and true on the 
B-flat. That last chord, full, simple, 
satisfying, swam out over the audi- 
torium and stopped suddenly, leav- 
ing a hush to wash in over the 
beach of sound. 

If there was any applause I didn’t 
hear it and I suspect the rest of the 
girls’ part of the Glee Club didn't 
hear it either. Neither did Miss 
Forensie. We were not interested in 
the reaction of the canaille! We 
were looking up to the balcony, 
craning our necks, to see where Mr. 
Forensie sat making circles with his 
thumb and forefinger of one hand 
and waving his other hand at us 
furiously. He liked it! We whis- 
pered to each other delightedly and 
waved back, grinning like idiots. 

Miss Forensie sat down and spent 
the rest of the program in some 
pleasant daydream, the sequins 
twinkling cheerfully on her dress as 
she took deep, happy breaths. 444 


_EPITAPHS 


Here lies one whose life was short. 
It was piano, and he played fort. 


Here lies one we'd rather forget— 
He never came in on time yet. 


Here lies one whose life was wasted. 
In spite of the director, he always 
hasted. 


When this man reached the Heaven- 
ly Gate, 
St. Peter said, ““No! You're one bar 
late!” 
Marjorie Grafflin 
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88 KEYS 
(Continued from page 30) 


purely an attractive piece of furni- 
ture. Times have not changed so 
radically. To this day, as far as 
many people are concerned the 
piano is still considered only as a 
lovely cabinet or a pretty piece of 
furniture. 

From the clavichord idea other 
keyboard instruments were de- 
veloped: the virginal, the spinet, the 
harpsichord, and the clavicytherium. 
These instruments produced their 
tones by having the keys release the 
action to pluck the strings when the 
key was depressed. This is different 
from the action striking the strings 
—the principle used in the earlier 
clavichords. Actually, this was a 
retrogression, a step backward from 
the development of the pianoforte 
action. 

The virginal was a small keyboard 
instrument with a range of about 
three and one-third octaves. It 
could be held on the lap of the per- 
former or it could be placed on a 
table. Placing the virginal on a 
table increased the carrying power 
because the table served as a sound- 
ing board and augmented the tone. 
The strings of the virginal were 
parallel with the keyboard. The 
virginal was so-called primarily be- 
cause Queen Elizabeth—a virgin— 
was a great devotee of the instru- 
ment. Of course, all of the women 
at the English court and on the con- 
tinent wanted to emulate the virtues 
and practices of the queen, and so 
the virginal spread rapidly through 
Europe. 

Queen Elizabeth was an ardent 
lover of music and espoused its cause 
in many ways in England. She com- 
missioned various English composers 
to write for the virginal, notably 
William Byrd, John Bull, and Sir 
Thomas Morley, Incidentally, Eliza- 
beth also wielded great influence on 
the church music of the day because 
of her interest in the choral and 
organ music used in the Royal 
Chapel. During Elizabeth’s reign 
and in the next generation England 
achieved its greatest heights in the 
musical world. 

Among the keyboard instruments 
developed during this middle period 
was the spinet, an invention of an 
Italian, Spinetti. This instrument 
was very similar to the virginal. It 
also was played by depressing keys 
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which caused the strings to be 
plucked. The instrument was strung 
horizontally, the same as the vir- 
ginal. The harpsichord, another in- 
strument of the period, was also 
similar to the virginal. 

There was one, however which 
differed in appearance and action, 
the clavicytherium. This instrument 
looked somewhat like the present- 
day upright piano; that is, the 
strings ran vertical to the keyboard 
rather than horizontally. Another 
great difference was that the clavicy- 


therium was strung with catgut, 
whereas other instruments were 
strung with brass strings. 

The harpsichord took its place as 
a leader in keyboard instruments in 
Europe in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. It was a more ex- 
pressive instrument, with the range 
increased to four and one-half oc- 
taves, improvements in action, and 
new sound effects made possible by 
the use of couplers, stops, and pedals. 
These sound effects were cymbals, 
bells, drums, and so forth. But the 
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finest improvement was the addi- 
tion of one and two more manuals. 
The purpose of the additional 
manuals was to give variety in the 
tone color, primarily for piano and 
forte—soft and loud contrasts. Dy- 
namic variety was made possible by 
having the plectrums for the piano 
manual made of quills, whereas for 
the forte the plectrums were made of 
some harder material, often ivory or 
metal to give a more brilliant tone. 
A different manual was used to con- 
nect this action, 


It was in this period in the de- 
velopment of the embryonic piano 
that music publication became a 
common practice. Prior to this time 
the clavier instruments had served 
primarily as accompaniment for the 
voice, viols, and recorders, and not 
much music was written for them as 
solo instruments. Now with its grow- 
ing popularity and the improve- 
ments being made, the harpsichord 
was given more attention by com- 
posers. Dominico Scarlatti was one 
of the Italian composers who wrote 


A Short Christmas Chatorio 


THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST 
Johann Christoph Bach 
Edited and Prepared by Lowell P. Beveridge 


This new English edition of a work unfamiliar in this country was 
made by Professor Beveridge for the use of his choirs at Columbia 
University. An outstanding and quite different short oratorio, it is a 
work of only moderate difficulty for mixed chorus with soprano, alto, 
tenor and bass solos, and instrumental interludes suitable for either 
organ or small chamber orchestra. (Orchestral parts are available.) 
Its author was the son of the famous Sebastian, and was well-known 
in his day as a writer of church and dramatic music. The editor has 
provided an idiomatic translation and a most practical layout, without 
making any alterations in the original score. Fine for college and 


university choirs at Christmas time. 


(No. 8470) $1.50 


J. FISCHER & BRO, 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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voluminously for it. Claude Daquin, 
Jean Phillip Rameau, and Claude 
Couperin of France did a great deal 
of colorful writing in this compara. 
tively new idiom of instrumental 
expression. 

Now public concerts on the harp. 
sichord were possible because it was 
gaining a repertoire and artist per- 
formers. Until this time the concerts 
had been private recitals in the 
homes of the aristocrats, but now the 
instrument was being heard by the 
average man. And the more it was 
heard the more it grew in popu- 
larity. 

In the year 1709 one of the great- 
est innovations in the history of the 
pianoforte took place. It might be 
called the beginning of the piano- 
forte as such; the beginning of the 
modern instrument as we know it. 
It was in this year that Cristofori 
conceived the idea of returning to 
the hammer action—the action of 
the piano more or less as we know 
it today. This enabled the instru- 
ment to play either soft or loud on 
one manual. Thus the name of our 
modern instrument, the pianoforte, 
means “soft-loud.” This instrument 
was not an immediate success. It 
took about seventy years for it to be- 
come widely accepted throughout 
Europe. 

Germany had its contributor to 
the advance of the instrument in 
Schroeter, who came forth with a 
similar instrument to that of Cristo- 
fori’s in 1721. 


Mozart Sponsorship 


Now that the pianoforte was in- 
vented it needed sponsorship, and 
this came from the great genius 
Mozart. Fate was very kind to place 
this great composer and artist-per- 
former in the early time of the 
piano’s development. Mozart de- 
finitely was a champion of the new 
instrument and helped to spread its 
fame throughout Europe by his con- 
cert appearances and by writing so 
much for it. J.S. Bach was not so 
well satisfied with the piano as was 
Mozart. Probably the examples of 
the piano that he encountered were 
discouraging, particularly since he 
had to make many of his decisions 
regarding its merits from rough 
drafts and crude pictures. Another 
thing that probably caused Bach to 
prefer the harpsichord to the new 
pianoforte was the style of composi- 
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tion that Bach did. The polyphonic 
style fitted much better with the 
various manuals of the harpsichord. 

Beethoven, that mighty man of ex- 
treme emotions, found the piano 
definitely to his liking. On it he 
could achieve the wide dynamic 
range which his style demanded. He 
could strive to get from the piano 
the orchestral effects and _ colors 
which add so much to the emotion- 
alism that characterized the roman- 
tic era in musical history. 

An English monk, Father Wood, 
made improvements in the action of 
the piano. His contribution was the 
English system, which allowed for 
faster action in the jack release and 
return. For a time the English 
pianos were the finest made. 

The Germans were not far behind 
in the manufacture of fine instru- 
ments, After Schroeter came Silber- 
mann and his pianos. Streicher made 
even further improvements and con- 
trolled the manufacture of pianos in 
Germany for many years in the nine- 
teenth century. 

As the improvements increased 
the sonority of the instruments, so 
the number of public concerts grew. 
Whole concerts could now be de- 
voted to the piano, and extemporiza- 
tion became less and less the prac- 
tice. 

The steel framework, the addition 
of the pedals—the sordino and the 
sostenuto pedals—, increased knowl- 
edge of acoustics as applied to the 
soundboard, and the new accelerated 
action made the pianoforte the king 
of solo instruments. Now it was 
possible for the artists to achieve un- 
heard-of effects. Chopin added 
greatly to the technique of the in- 
strument by his approach har- 
mony through the arpeggio study. 

And thus we have the modern 
pianoforte introduced to our times. 
Little in the way of actual material 
advancement has been made in 
recent times except for newer and 
more refined accelerated action. AAA 


CONDUCTOR 


(Continued from page 17) 


at a called meeting. Final decision 
was made by the board, which also 
set the salary. The committee chair- 
man was then instructed to inform 
the successful candidate of his ap- 
pointment and obtain his accept- 
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ance, reporting back to the board 
immediately. 

Sorting over fifty applications re- 
quired a great amount of the com- 
mittee’s time. Extreme care was used 
in making decisions to eliminate any 
applicant. The committee’s primary 
responsibility was to present the best 
possible candidates to the board for 
final decision. 

What was the outcome? Evan 
Whallon, a young man in his late 
twenties but with an impressive list 
of achievements, was selected. In 


1948, when only twenty-four, he was 
chosen by Eugene Ormandy and 
members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra as winner of their Young 
Conductors’ Competition. In this 
capacity he was guest conductor of 
the orchestra for its subscription 
series. Two years later Evan Whal- 
lon served as musical director for 
the New York engagement and sub- 
sequent tour of Gian-Carlo Menot- 
tis opera, The Consul, and also 
served as music consultant for 
Columbia Records. AAA 
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* for Concert Band 


HEALEY WILLAN 


Royce Hall Suite 


scored by William Teague 


Written by one of Canada’s leading composers, in 3 movements: 
Prelude & Fugue, Menuet, and Rondo. First performed at University 


of California, Los Angeles. 


Condensed Score ....  .75 


Free Condensed Scores to Conductors 


* for Orchestra 


CHARLES SORRENTINO 


6.00 
Symphonic Band .... 8.00 
Ameresque 


1-1]-2-1, 2-2-1-0, timp., perc., strings 


A sparkling little work, charming and witty, this novelty will in- 
trigue listeners and players alike. Not difficult to perform. 


Full Score .. 3.00 


Parts .. 


3.00 extra parts .. .30, ea. 


New AMP Orchestra Catalogue Available 
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WIND ENSEMBLES 


(Continued from page 19) 


groups, in both large and small in- 
strumentations. 

Concerts will consist of one-third 
music for reeds, one-third for the 
brass, and one-third for the reed, 
brass, and percussion combination. 
The field of transcription is well 
covered elsewhere so we shall con- 
fine our activity principally to 
original music of high artistic stand- 
ards. Following is a program which 


we presented as this plan took shape 
in 1951: 


Ricercare for Wind _ Instruments 
(1559) 
Adrian Willaert (1480-1562) 
Canzon XXVI_ (Bergamasca) for 
Five Instruments 
Samuel Scheidt (1587-1654) 
Motet: Tui Sunt Coeli for Eight- 
Voice Double Brass Choir 
Orlando Di Lasso (1532-1594) 
Sonata pian e forte 
Giovanni Gabrieli (1557-1612) 


New Music for Band 


By Two Outstanding American Composers 


CAPT. THOMAS F. DARCY e CLARENCE E. HURRELL, JR. 

MARCHES: Vanguard of Victory ..................... DARCY 

CONCERT: An American Overture .................. DARCY 

NOVELTIES; Elmer the Elephant .................. HURRELL 

INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS (with piano) 
HURRELL 
HURRELL 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


SOMERSET MUSIC PRESS, Inc. 
SOMERSET, PENNSYLVANIA 


“America's Finest Band Music” 


Invocation to Song (SATB) 


The Shadow March (SATB) 
Psalm 13 (SATB) 


1716 Sansom Street 


New Choral Music— 


I Like It Here (SATB, SSA, TTBB) ...Clay Boland .20 
Stull, Still With Thee (SATB) ....Clarence Bawden .18 
Sullivan-Maclary .16 
...-George Strickling .20 
Louis Shenk .20 
... William Haynie .20 
H. A, Matthews .20 


The Blue-Tail Fly (SATB) .. 


Men of Cambria (SATB) ... 


Reference copies sent to chorus directors on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
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Tomi 


Canzon Noni 12 trom 
Sacrae Symphoniae (1597) 
Suite No. 2 for Brass Instruments 

(Turmmusik) (1685) 
Johann Pezel (1639-1694) 

Three Equale for Four Trombones 
(1812) 

Ludwig van Beethoven (1770. 
1827) 

Serenade No, 10 in B flat major for 
Wind Instruments (K. V. 361) 
(1781) 

Wolfgang A. Mozart (1756-1791) 

Angels, from “Men and Angels” 
(1921) for multiple Brass Choir 

Carl Ruggles (1876- 

Symphonies for Wind Instruments 
(1920) in Memory of Claude 
Debussy 

Igor Stravinsky (1882- 


This program argues _ strongly 
against the old complaint leveled 
against wind instruments that there 
is no music written for them which 
is of sufficient interest to make any- 
one care to hear it performed. But 
since progress in all music is de- 
pendent more upon composers than 
upon players the Eastman School 
will hold one annual symposium of 
music which is yet to be written for 
the wind ensemble. 


Logic and Vision 


When Dr. Howard Hanson estab- 
lished his symposiums of new orches- 
tral music by American composers 
he began with the simple logic and 
vision that a composer should have 
a laboratory in which to test the 
products of his creative instincts and 
mental processes. This has been a 
great contribution to the develop- 
ment of some five hundred American 
composers. The wind ensemble pro- 
gram will serve a similar purpose. 

It has been suggested that other 
schools and community music so- 
cieties investigate the possibilities of 
the wind ensemble. The average stu- 
dent in our schools of music desires 
more training and experience than 
current conditions can offer. His 
contact with the music of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries is practically nil as are 
his experiences with the best music 
of the twentieth century. This is as 
though our universities gave courses 
for instructors in drama but in- 
cluded no plays written before 1700 
(Shakespeare and Euripedes) or 
after 1900 (Shaw and O'Neill). 
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Whether we like it or not there is 
an increasing number of our student 
wind players who are not interested 
in the band and I do not doubt that 
those who are non-committal on the 
matter are weary of being the fif- 
teenth cornet or the twenty-fourth 
darinet. Wind ensembles above the 
level of the wind quintet would 
serve our prospective teachers and 
performers in a variety of ways. 

For the community musical society 
the wind program would be im- 
portant on both the amateur and 
professional levels. For the sometime 
proficient wind player who now plies 
another vocation, such organized 
opportunities to play for his own 
pleasure as well as for the enjoy- 
ment of others might prove to be an 
attractive outlet, one through which 
this person might see some return on 
his past investment of time and 
money. Such wind groups could 
meet privately and might even con- 
tribute something toward the much 
needed return of music making to 
the homes of the American people. 
To the professional player they af- 
ford opportunities limited only by 
the vision of management and the 
equipment and curiosity of the mu- 
sical director. Even if the principal 
conductors of our major and minor 
symphonies were not interested in 
this work it would afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for their pop- 
and-children’s-concert-happy  assis- 
tant and associates to make a 
further significant contribution to 
musical society. I believe many of- 
our fine professional players would 
respond with enthusiasm to such an 
organized opportunity to vary their 
otherwise routine existence, domi- 
nated as it must be by concert for- 
mulas and other managerial conven- 
tions. 


Ready Audience 


The Wall Street Journal states 
that more money is spent annually 
in America on what it calls “high 
brow” music than on baseball, so it 
would seem that the audience is 
teady for the wind ensemble. Music 
publishers are always ready for any- 
thing that will move their stock. 
Composers constantly seek wider ac- 
ceptance by the public and the per- 
former, and the country is densely 
populated by young men with a 
burning passion to conduct. 

It seems that the time has come 
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for the wind instruments to own a 
decent home of their own, unmort- 
gaged by the limitations and tradi- 
tions of other properties in which 
they have resided for so long. We 
are going to try to provide one such 


home in Rochester. AAA 


150 PIANOS 


(Continued from page 21) 


The Municipal Council of 
Vienna, Austria, has refused permis- 


sion for Heinrich Tauberhab to at- 
tempt to better his own marathon 
piano playing. Tauberhab once 
played the piano continuously for 
89 hours and one minute. He be- 
lieves he can raise his record to 100 
hours. But the unfeeling (?) Coun- 
cil declared the whole idea “neither 
an artistic nor a musical achieve- 
ment” and ruled it out. 

I’m not suggesting that musical 
show business be outlawed. I’m 
merely intimating gently that it be 
labeled for what it is. AAA 


now brilliantly transcribed 


AND 


Standard Band 
Conductor 


Standard Band 


Make Your Band Concert The 


Major Event Of The Music Season 
With The 


WARSAW CONCERTO 


For PIANO AND BAND 
By Erik Leidzen 


This adaptation has been skillfully contrived so that it may be performed 
either in its original concept as a concerto or for band alone. 


Standard Band ............ 7.50 Symphonic Band ........... 10.00 
Conductor (Piano Solo) ..... 1.50 Extra Parts, each ........... 50 
(each set contains two conductor parts—one for the piano soloist) 


For A Touch Of "Musical Americana” 
The New Band Original 
SUITE OF OLD AMERICAN DANCES 


By Robert Russell Bennett 


Native American dance forms, such as the One-Step, Cake Walk and Rag, 
are treated with a riot of instrumental colors. Featured by the Goldman 
Band and other leading ensembles throughout the country. 


sincera ............ 9.00 Symphonic Band ........... 12.00 
> > 


Feature Your Combined Chorus And Band 
In A Thrilling Program Finale With 


CHORALE PRELUDES by Erik Leidzen 


Based On Time-Honored Hymn Tunes 
Chorale Prelude: ROCK OF AGES 


Chorus Parts (SATB) .25 each 
Chorale Prelude: LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT (Lux Benigna) 


3.50 Symphonic Band ... 5.00 
3.50 Symphonic Band ........ 5.00 


75 Extra Parts, each 
Chorus Parts (SATB) .25 each 

(each of the above may be performed either for Chorus and Band or 

separately). 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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INE BRASS 
within 
YOUR BUDGET 


with 


Lafayette’ 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


— gracefully designed, 
fine toned; 19%” long, 
4%” bell; modernistic braces and finger 
hook; fast-action, short-travel, large cal- 
ibre, nickel-silver valves; pearl finger 
tips; adjustable change to A. Complete 
with lyre and silver-plated professional 
mouthpiece. 


Brass, gold-lacquered ONLY 560 


($75.00 complete with case as illustrated) 


AND that is just one instrument in a 
complete line which includes cornets, 
trombones, and harmony instruments, 
among them the finest low-priced bas- 
ses on the market today!...All 
Lafayettes carry a written Gretsch 
Guarantee...all are made by Couesnon 
& Cie, Paris — famous for top-ranking 
musical instruments since 1827... all 
unequalled for beauty, tone and per- 
formance in the economy price range! 


GENEROUS NEW GRETSCH TALENT TEST 
RENTAL PLAN makes Lafayette easily 
available through your nearby Gretsch 
dealer, Mail coupon for FREE DETAILS. 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. MY952 


Send me pictures and prices to prove | get 
the most for my school budget with Lafay- 
ette brass on the convenient Gretsch Talent 
Test Rental Plan. No obligation. 
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MUSICAL CROSSWORD 


by Evelyn Smith 


1S 
16 /7 18 19 
20 22 23 
24 25 \26 27 \Z9 
37 IF 
4 IS 6 
4Z 43 
45 #6 47 \96 
50 52 
164 56 
58 60 67 
62 6? 64 6s 
66 67 
(Solution on page 66) 
ACROSS 56 Ravel wrote one for a 23 — Vegas. 
1 Music lines. dead princess. 25 — Canto. 
7 Tenderly. 57 19th century French 26 Theatres in the round, 
14 Bar of music. composer. 29 Bluebeard’s | sister - in- 
15 Composer of Prince 58 ““The Rose of —.” law. ; 
Igor. 61 Death — Transfigura- 31 Humble dwelling. 
16 “Tavern in the Town.” tion. 32 Prize. 
17 Declaimed. 62 One who cites pertinent 33 Violin maker. — 
19 Sisters and _ brothers. facts. 35 Book of the Bible; 
20 “— Lee.” 64 Aida’s rival. abbr. 
22 “Sweet —.” 66 Time keepers. 36 Three- or four-move- 
24 Holy Roman emperor. 67 Tschaikowsky’s _ birth- ment musical comp. 


Unit of music. 
Moved rapidly. 

— Scala. 

Attainer. 

Members of the nurs- 
ing profession; abbr. 
‘Transgression. 
Instruments popular- 
ized by Godfrey. 
Daze. 

Item of property. 
— World Symphony. 
Saga’s nationality. 
Mouthpiece of wind in- 
strument. 

Simple melody. 
Make a mistake. 
Sounds of approval. 
Drum sound. 
Compass point. 
Mrs.; Spanish. 
Public notices. 
Weary. 
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place. 


DOWN 
Legislative body. 
He loved Venus. 
“Calm — the Night.” 
Rage. 
— Angelico. 
Coin used by Madam 
Butterfly. 
Sleeping. 
Hindemith and 
Schoenberg. 
Pinafore — The Lass 
That Loved a Sailor. 
Rubbed on violin bows. 
Chief Scandinavian 
deity. 
Composer of Finlandia. 
Prepositions. 
A half-step iess than 
major. 
Richard Dauntless. 


Without sharps or flats. 21 — hat. 


54 
55 


56 
51 


59 
60 
63 
65 


God of war. 


Schubert’s is famous. 
Penpoint. 

Hire. 

Intimate French _pro- 
nouns. 

Island group in the 


Dutch East Indies. 
Muse of astronomy. 
Curves. 


Falstaff’s figure. 

Wing. 

Singer in Guys and 
Dolls. 

Musical adaptations; 


abbr. 

Writing implements. 
Scientist’s workshop; 
collogq. 

Household god. 
Extinct bird. 

Syllable in bobization. 
Unit of electrical quan. 
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| For instance, 
this BO Trumpet 
4 
25 
27 38 
28 40 
30 l 42 
32 2 43 
3 
33 4 45 
37 7 50 
~ 
39 8 51 
— 46 12 
i | 49 13 
50 14 
51 


Interesting and Different ! 


INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


arranged by 


WILLIAM H. CHALLIS 


These instrumental ensembles are care- 
fully arranged to make moderate de- 
mands in technique and interpretation 
and still contain sufficient professional 
touch to create a sound entirely different 
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great standards are available in these 
ensembles. 
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CORRIDOS 


(Continued from page 15) 


origin of the word mariachi. It is 
said that the Emperor Maximilian 
was very fond of the small groups 
of musicians, and they were often 
employed to play at the fiestas in the 
homes of the French court. On some 
of these occasions they played for 
French weddings, or “marriages,” 
hence the Mexicans began calling 
them mariachis. These musicians 
are among the few folk music groups 
that live by their music. Their 
voices are seldom good, but they play 
their instruments well. They al- 
ways begin a corrido with what they 
call a sinfonia, a gay little tune 
which has no relation to the melody. 

It must be explained, howe’er, 
that the types of instruments used 
by the mariachi differ in each re- 
gion. For example, in the states of 
Michoacan, Colima, and Nayarit the 
corridos are sung to the accompani- 
ment of harps of reduced dimen- 
sions. In the state of Jalisco, the 
mariachi group is made up of violins, 
a harp, guitars, and guitarrones 
(bass guitars). In the state of 
Guerrero, the mariachi group con- 
sists of two violins, two guitars, and 
a small drum—the drum being used 
to maintain the rhythm of the song. 

As a general rule, a corrido is 
sung by two persons, a male singer 
who takes the tenor part and a fe- 
male singer who sings contralto. 

The mariachis are found in al- 
most any social gathering. They 
sometimes gather in the “plaza” or 
any other public place and interpret 
the current and popular folk songs 
of the region. After their perform- 
ance they sell to the public printed 
copies of the songs. The mariachis 
who have made a profession of their 
singing are known as hombres del 
mundo or men of the world. These 
singers have traveled all over the 
country, from fair to fair, from 
town to town, spending a few days 
in each locality. In many instances 
they have actually been at the scene 
of the incidents which they relate 
in their songs. 

In her book, A Treasury of Mex- 
ican Folkways,? Frances Toor states: 
“Folk music exists everywhere in 
Mexico. It has persisted and gone 
through practically the same evolu- 
tion as the plastic arts. Immediately 
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after the conquest, the Spaniards em- 
ployed native musicians because they 
had none of their own. Later they 
did not need them, so ignored them. 
Now folk music and musicians are 
appreciated more than ever.” 

The production of corridos has 
been continuous and prolific. When 
something of general human inter- 
est happens, the large publishers 
commission poets to compose a 
corrido about it. The folk song is 
illustrated, published, and sent out 
for sale for a few centavos apiece. 
The vendors take them to fiestas and 
markets in the cities throughout the 
Republic. The folk singers learn 
them quickly, but as they cannot 
read, they sometimes change words, 
add or leave out a verse. Thus the 
corrido becomes their own and takes 
on a local character. Some of them 
are composed locally and never 
printed. 

A sense of rhythm and the art of 
expressing himself by means of song 
are innate qualities of the Mexican. 
He may not possess a marvelous 
voice for singing, but he sings for 
the sake of emotional relief. He 
finds peace of soul and mind in 


singing the traditional corridos, 
Following is a list of the best. 
known corridos of Mexico and the 


state of their origin. 


TITLE 


Macario Romero 
Heraclio Bernal 
Don Venustiano 
Carranza 
Benito Canales 
Mclovio Herrera 
Vasito de Agua 
de Coco 
Jose Lizorio 
El Quelite 
Intervencion Francesca 
Ranchero Afamado 
Don Francisco 
I. Madero 
Toma de Zacatecas 
El Valiente 
Toma de Chihuahua 
La Cucaracha 
El Tesora de 
Pancho Villa 
El Venadito 
Muerte de Villa 
Don Benito Juarez 
Chinita Maderista 
El Cura Hidalgo 
Manuelita 
Emiliano Zapata 
Las Torres de Puebla 


STATE 


Durango 
Durango 
Durango 


Guanajuato 
Chihuahua 
Michoacan 


Chihuahua 
Sinaloa 
Queretaro 
Michoacan 
Guanajuato 


Zacatecas 
Jalisco 
Nuevo Leon 
Chihuahua 
Mexico 


Durango 
Michoacan 
Durango 
Jalisco 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Mexico 
Puebla 


CONCERT 


Stanton A. Coblentz 


Here is a brighter world 


Where hatred never crackles, horror bleeds 
Or accusation, like a stone, is hurled; 

And where man’s lusts and greeds 

May never come. Here is a haunted door 
To fields of ecstasy, of song and dance, 


Of wonder and romance, 


Where flying feet disport, and pinions leaps and soar; 


Where glory’s ancient psalm 


Throbs from abysses of the hidden heart, 
And moods of storm and calm 

Are blended in a peal of sounding art; 
Where all the dreams of day 

And aspirations whose mute prayerful hands 
Have supplicated heaven are given play 
And chorus like a chant from holy lands; 
Where even passion rings with majesty, 
And chorus of the wind, the stars, the sea, 
Merge in the marvel of the symphony, 

And make us greater than ourselves. O voice 
As though from outer universes, borne 


To us who brood forlorn 


On this small crust of earth, you cry, “Rejoice!” 
Absolved from time, unfettered from the past, 
One with the grandeur of the singing vast, 

We may shuffle our bodies off, and wander free at last. 
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DURNAL 


TALKING MACHINE 
(Continued from page 23) 


supported by two iron uprights. In 
front of the cylinder is a movable bar 
or arm, which supports a mouthpiece 
of gutta-percha, on the under side of 
which is a disc of thin metal such as 
is used for taking tintypes. Against 
the center of the lower side of this 
disc a fine steel point is held by a spring 
attached to the rim of the mouthpiece. 
An India-rubber cushion between the 
point and the disc controls the vibra- 
tion of the spring. The cylinder is 
covered with a fine spiral groove run- 
ning continuously from end to end. 

In using the phonograph, the first 
operation is to wrap a sheet of tin foil 
closely around the cylinder. The mouth- 
piece is then adjusted against the left- 
hand end of the cylinder so closely 
that the vibration of the voice on the 
disc will cause the point to press the 
tin foil into the groove, making minute 
indentations resembling, on a_ very 
small scale, the characters of the Morse 
telegraph. The cylinder is moved from 
right to left by the screw crank, so 
nicely adjusted that the steel point is 
always against the center of the spiral 
groove. While turning the crank, the 
operator talks into the mouthpiece in 
a voice slightly elevated above the 
ordinary tone of conversation. Every 
vibration of his voice is faithfully re- 
corded on the tin foil by the steel 
point, the cylinder making about one 
revolution to a word. 

In order to reproduce the words— 
that is to make the machine talk—the 
cylinder is turned back, so that the 
steel point may go over the indentations 
made by speaking into the mouthpiece. 
A funnel, like a speaking trumpet, is 
attached to the mouthpiece, to keep 
the sounds from scattering. Now turn- 
ing the crank again, every word spoken 
into the mouthpiece is exactly repro- 
duced, with the utmost distinctness. 

Thus the disc is either a tympanum 
or a diaphragm, as. the case may be, 
the first when it listens, and the second 
when it talks. Herein the phonograph 
seems actually to have got ahead of 
that other marvelous construction, the 
human body. In our anatomical econ- 
omy the contrivances by which we are 
enabled to hear and talk are not only 
separate and distinct, but are also much 
more complicated than the method by 
which the phonograph accomplished 
the same results, 


Edison was granted a patent on 
the phonograph early in February 
1878, less than two months after the 
filing of his application, and with- 
out a single reference. This would 
indicate that the Patent Office had 
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never had an application for any in- 
vention remotely like it. Even be- 
fore the patent was granted, Edison 
had contracted to sell all of his 
rights in the phonograph to a group 
of promoters who incorporated in 
April of that year as the Edison 
Speaking Phonograph Company. 
James Redpath, popular lecturer and 
founder of the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau, was retained on a Six- 
months contract to organize a pro- 
gram and train operators to demon- 
strate the new device throughout the 
country. Public curiosity was soon 
satisfied, however, and the gate re- 
ceipts, large at first, began to 
dwindle. No attempt was made to 
sell the tin-foil phonograph except 
to the demonstrators. In fact the 
machines bore in gold letters the 
following inscription: “Experimental 
Apparatus for Demonstrating the 
principle of Edison’s Speaking Phon- 
ograph.” Here indeed was the 
promise of great things, but that 
promise was not to be fulfilled for 
several years. 


Shift in Activity 


Meanwhile many of Edison’s 
friends had been urging him to un- 
dertake to solve the problem of in- 
candescent electric lighting. He re- 
fused at first, saying that many good 
experimenters were already working 
in the field and he believed they 
would shortly be successful. ‘Then 
several of these friends arranged to 
take him to visit the factory of Wil- 
liam Wallace in Ansonia, Connecti- 
cut. Wallace was manufacturing 
generators and arc lights, and had 
made some experiments with incan- 
descent lamps. At last Edison was 
persuaded: on October 24, 1878, a 
$300,000 corporation, The Edison 
Electric Light Company, was formed 
in Wall Street to finance his experi- 
ments. Although three days before 
the next October 24 he invented the 
first commercially successful lamp, 
it was more than nine years and 
360 patents later that he was able 
again to turn his attention to im- 
proving the phonograph. 

Thus it was that Tate, recalling 
the situation many years later, could 
say, “When I joined him in 1883 
the curiosity market, which had ab- 
sorbed an insignificant number of 
tin-foil instruments, had expired 
and he seemed to have forgotten 
this potentially important offspring 
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of his genius.” 

But there were those who had not 
forgotten it. Alexander Graham 
Bell, in association with his cousin 
Dr. Chichester Bell and a skilled ma- 
chinist, Charles Sumner ‘Tainter, 
established in the spring of 1881 the 
Volta Laboratories, so called because 
they were financed with money won 
by A. G. Bell in the Volta Prize 
Award. ‘The purpose was to in- 
vestigate all phases of sound and 
hearing. Naturally one of the first 
interests of such an enterprise was 
the phonograph, especially as Bell's 
father-in-law was one of the original 
organizers and perhaps the most 
active director of the Edison Speak- 
ing Phonograph Company. About 
1887, shortly after being granted a 
patent on what they called the 
graphophone, Chichester Bell and 
Charles Sumner Tainter approached 
a group of the directors of the 
Phonograph Company in an effort 
to interest them in purchasing the 
rights under their patent. The rea- 
sons for their refusal are not clear, 
but certainly the directors knew that 
Edison, having finished his work on 


the incandescent light, was build- 
ing a new laboratory in West 
Orange, New Jersey, and that he 
had started work once more on the 
improvement of his phonograph. 
According to Tate, it was Edison 
himself who refused to consider the 
purchase of the Bell and Tainter 
patents, but no less material witness 
than Tainter testified that he never 
showed the graphophone to Edison. 
In any case, there would have been 
no reason for offering the patents to 
Edison, as ownership of his own 
original patent had passed to the 
company. 


Paper Cylinder 


The developments of Bell and 
Tainter were twofold. Recognizing 
the inadequacy of tin foil, they had 
produced a paper cylinder coated 
with wax. But their greater claim 
to originality lay in their engraving 
process. Edison’s first 
records were made by indenting or 
pressing the tin foil into a groove, 
in those of Bell and Tainter the 
groove on the wax was created by 
the moving stylus. It was this that 


they had patented. In the litigation 
that followed, Edison brought forth 
an earlier application for a British 
patent to prove that this method 
was not new to him, but as Tate 
tells us, all the patents in question 
had expired before any legal de. 
cision was reached. Meanwhile, in 
1887, the Volta Graphophone Com. 
pany was organized, and _ shortly 
afterward issued a license to the 
American Graphophone Company, 

Many years later, in 1937, the first 
graphophone model was unearthed 
in the archives of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, together 
with a record dated 1881, presumed 
to reproduce the voice of Alexander 
Graham Bell. Tainter, the only 
surviving member of the original 
group, and the daughters of A. G. 
Bell could not be sure of the voice, 
but they heard it proclaim, “There 
are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamed of in 
our philosophies. I am a Grapho- 
phone and my mother was a Phono- 
graph.” 

Something like a union of the two 
opposing systems was effected in 


self in a few minutes. 
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1888, and again had circumstances 
proved more favorable the entire 
history of the industry might have 
been very different. Jesse H. Lippin- 
cott, a young businessman from 
Pittsburgh, having sold his glass- 
making concern for a million dol- 
lars, bought out the sales right of 
the newly formed Edison Phono- 
gaph Company and organized un- 
der the name of the North American 
Phonograph Company. He also ac- 
quired personally the sales rights to 
the Graphophone interests, but the 
American Graphophone Company 
would not allow him to transfer 
these rights to his North American 
Phonograph Company. Unhappily 
Lippincott seems to have had his 
shortcomings as a businessman: to 
inaugurate his enterprise he allowed 
himself to be swindled by the at- 
torney handling the transfer of Edi- 
gon stock. Furthermore, against ad- 
vice, he insisted on modeling his dis- 
tribution after the very successful 
Telephone Company, renting his in- 
struments rather than selling them 
outright. This policy reacted on 
him when some three thousand 
graphophones were returned by users 


and had to be replaced by phono- 
graphs. They were returned i 
such condition that the shipment 
was written off as a total loss, Mat- 
ters went from bad to worse, until 
Lippincott collapsed and died un- 
der the strain. The next president 
of the company was the young Sam- 
uel Insull, who had been Edison’s 
private secretary and assistant. In- 
sull was shortly succeeded by Thom- 
as R. Lombard and subsequently by 
Edison himself. The distribution 
of playing equipment had been done 
through territorial companies spread 
over the country. After the death 
of Lippincott his system of leasing 
machines was discontinued in favor 
of outright sales, but since the local 
companies had now no control over 
the distribution, the inevitable con- 
fusion and overlapping resulted. 
These _ difficulties were resolved 
when the parent company reassumed 
the sale of instruments. AAA 


The second section of Mr. Miller’s 
article will appear in the October 
issue of Music Journal. 
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A remarkable instance of Liszt’s 
power to cast a spell over an audi- 
ence took place in Paris while he 
was a mere boy. He was playing with 
an Italian orchestra, one of the best 
in Europe at the time. The piece 
had a solo passage for him and when 
the time arrived for the orchestra to 
come in again, the musicians were, so 
enthralled by his playing that they 
forgot to begin at the right place, 
to the amusement of the audience, 
which saw in this incident the best 
compliment that their petit Liszt 
had yet received. 


The eminent conductor, Malcolm 
Sargent, who was conducting a 
Royal Choral Society rehearsal of 
The Messiah, was very displeased 
with the women’s section’s rendering 
of “For Unto Us A Child Is Born.” 
Calling for attention he snorted: 
“Ladies, please! Just a little more 
reverence and not so much astonish- 


ment!” 
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(Continued from page 5) 


conductors in 1951-52 has appointed 
John Iuele as permanent conduc- 
tor. .. Fredric Balazs, former con- 
ductor of Wichita Falls (Texas) or- 
chestra now has conductorship of 
Tucson (Ariz). orchestra. .. He was 
succeeded in Wichita Falls by Erno 
Daniel, former assistant conductor 
and faculty member of Midwestern 
University at Wichita Falls. . . J. 
Clees McKray, former music editor 
of Theodore Presser Company is 
now assistant director of DePauw 
School of Music, Greencastle, Ind. . . 


ONTANA has a_ new sstate 

supervisor of music—C, M. 
Hartsell, formerly of the music 
faculties of Appalachian State 
Teachers College in North Carolina 
and Montana University. . . Cedar 
Rapids holds a record—the only city 
in which the symphony orchestra 
and the professional baseball team 
are managed by the same person— 
James Meaghan. Raymond 
Mannoni has moved from faculty of 
Emporia (Kans.) State Teachers Col- 
lege to head of instrumental depart- 
ment and director of bands at Mis- 
sissippi Southern College in Hatties- 
burg. . . Siegmund Levarie is new 
dean of Chicago Musical College. 


HE American Book Company 

has a new editor-in-chief, 
Everett T. Calvert, who succeeds 
W. W. Livengood, now assistant to 
the president. Calvert, formerly a 
principal of elementary schools in 
Pasadena, Calif., has been on facul- 
ties of Yale and University of South- 
ern California. . . Richard Lind- 
roth, formerly of Paull-Pioneer, now 
in promotional department of 
Shawnee Press which recently 
merged the Paull-Pioneer firm. . . 
Melvin Balliett who has been staff 
member of Bourne, Inc. is now as- 
sociated with Rubank, Inc. as sales 
manager. . . New, southern represen- 
tative for Carl Fischer, Inc. is Jack 
H. Mahan, former president of 
Texas Music Educators Association 
and editor of Texas Music Educator. 


NOXVILLE 


(TENN.) Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s new business 


manager is Gordon Sams. . . Lee 
Kjelson, formerly of Valentine, 
Nebr., is now teaching in Shenadoah, 
Ia., public schools. . . Emil Holtz is 
now assistant professor in the music 
department of West Liberty (W. 
Va.) State College. He was for 
eighteen years director of instru- 
mental music in Weirton (W. Va.) 
public schools. . . New director of 
music department of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University at Bloomington is 
Carl Neumeyer, formerly assistant 
dean of music department in South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas. . . 
Helen Harrison has moved from 
University of South Dakota to Uni- 
versity of West Virginia at Morgan- 
town. . . Formerly in public schools 
of Nashville (Tenn.), Lee Hillis 
has moved to the schools of Moline, 
Ill. 


caves Missal, formerly with Mis- 
sissippi Southern College’s music 
department at Hattiesburg, moves to 
the University of Wichita as theory 
professor and violist with the facul- 
ty string quartet. . . Teaching piano 
and theory at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio, is Robert 
Lawrence, graduate of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. . 

Joseph Wagner has been reengaged 
as director of the Orquesta Sinfonica 
Nacional de Costa Rica for another 
eight-months’ season. He is the first 
native-born American conductor to 
become permanent director of a 
Latin-American orchestra. . . James- 
town, (N. Y.), Civic Symphony has 
hired Max Fiedler as conductor for 
the current season. He is on the 
faculty at nearby Alfred University. 


EW director of bands at Middle 
4 ‘N Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro, is James Van Slyke, for- 
merly with the Music Education De- 
partment of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools. . . Ralph Hart heads Cen- 
tral Missouri College’s music depart- 
ment at Warrensburg, Mo. 


Sons Without Words 


Alice Wendling Sweeney 


If I were but a triad, 

My favorite diversion 

Would be to turn myself around 

Into a third inversion. 

I'd go up steps and down again, 

Or maybe leap a third, 

And cause the greatest dissonance 

That ever you have heard. 

If an appogiatura 

Should sometimes make me groan, 

“Twould be a minor matter, 

For it’s just a passing tone. 

I'd take a supertonic— 

It is the best physician— 

And soon I'd rest as good as new 

Right back in root position. 

To keep my life harmonious, 

I'd have one fundamental— 

No slurs against my neighboring 
tones 

(Unless they’re accidental). 

This dominant resolution 

Would be a movement toward 

An intervallic relationship 

With all notes in a-chord. 

When I grew old and altered— 

My cadence only half— 

Ready for modulation, 

And leaning on my staff, 

I'd anticipate my position, 

Be prepared to meet the tension, 

By taking several measures 

To obtain old-age suspension. 

From the tenor of my remarks, you 
see, 

My motives are not bass. 

Now I’ve written all the lines I can; 

I’m almost out of space. 

I apologize from my very root 

If I have wasted time 

By attempting on an augmented 

- scale 
This very silly rhyme. 


A German conductor made his 
orchestra repeat a certain passage 
during rehearsal over and over and 
over again, each time begging them 
to play “just a little more softly.” 
Finally the first horn whispered 
something to the others and the next 
time they put their lips to their in- 
struments, they did not play at all, 
but merely went through the mo- 
tions of playing. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed the con- 
ductor when the number was fin- 
ished. “Now, just one wee bit softer, 
and you'll have it!” 
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4 NEW N POPULAR MUSIC 


These songs have a rollicking, story-telling manner that has won top billing 
; I can; in the heart of musical America. A touch of modern rhythm insures lasting 
popularity to simple but lively FRED WARING arrangements like these: 


1. 
ks, you 


ot 
GANDY DANCERS BALL : 
nted The section hands’ (Gandy Dancers’) gathering turns into a real fine shindig i 
to the clickety-clack of choraleers calling off the names of America’s 2 
famous railroads, SATB Price 25¢ : 
SHRIMP BOATS 
Just a note of wistfulness in this striking waltz as the Creole women wel- 
de his come their men home from a long, weary journey. Alternate slow and lively 
passage choruses have the spirit of Louisiana harbor life. SATB Price 20¢ 
A-ROUND THE CORNER 
softly.” Romance ‘neath the corn stalks, and gal who got “stood up” are in the 
ispered lyrics of this South American import of balladeer Josef Marais. Ideal for 


‘ square dancing, right down to hoe-down fiddle and guitar parts. 
pho SATB Price 25¢ 


il oral pieces, spirituals, patriotic airs, popular tunes—whatever 
at all, your musical needs, there are FRED WARING arrangements fo fill 


1e Mo them. Write for a complete new FRED WARING catalog to help 
. a you solve your particular musical dilemma. Fi e 
Fress ine. 
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NEW! 
Deluxe 
Cases 


AVAILABLE NOW FOR 


General Library 
University of Uichigan 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MUSICALLY 


ANSWER TO THE 
MUSIC EDUCATOR’S DREAM 


Without the harshness of metal . . . without the 
tone-damping disadvantage of rubber com- 
pounds .. . Selmer brings you the Bundy 
Resonite Clarinet, the finest low-priced clarinet 
ever made. Accuracy of scale, purity and rich- 
ness of tone have been combined with ease of 
fingering, all features so encouraging to be- 
ginners . . . as well as accurate intonation and 
action satisfying even to advanced players! The 
Bundy Resonite Clarinet is the ideal basic clari- 
net for school bands and orchestras . . . truly. 
the answer to the music educator’s dream! 


Remember—Bundy instruments are not built down 
to a low price. They are built up to quality stand- 
ards, then priced fairly. Try them at your music 
dealer’s today! 


BUNDY RESONITE CLARINETS Chevron Case 


Popular formed style with attractive maroon tweed pattern 
on sides and harmonizing solid color panels on ends and 
top. Scuff-resisting covering. Sturdy brass hardware. 
Leather handle. Fine plush lining. 


Completely new model patterned after expensive luggage 
design. Vinyl plastic, scuff-resisting maroon tweed pattern 
covering in center with harmonizing solid color panels at 
ends. Fine brass hardware. Leather post style handle. Rich 
plush lining. 


AVAILABLE AT BETTER MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE | 


Selmer 
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1-535 
CHANGES THIS... THIS 
~ 
Formed Case 
ELKHART, 
INDIANA q 


